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CHAPTER I. 



" And so the Countess of Rosendale is really 
arrived at last ! " exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, as 
she comfortably deposited herself upon a sofa, 
after the fatigue of drinking tea was over. 

** Are you quite sure of what you say, Mr. 
Robinson ?" 

" Quite certain, my dear,'' meekly responded 
Mr. Robinson. " I heard it from Mr. Wilson, 
the Selwood apothecary, who came over to see 
poor old Robert ; it is a sad thing, poor man, 
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with his large family, to lose his leg by such 
a trifling accident." 

" Never mind old Robert's leg, Mr. Robin- 
son,'* emphatically retorted his wife, (or 
" lady," as Mrs. Robinson had repeatedly in- 
sisted on being called, her noble mind disdain- 
ing the too common epithet of " wife,")— 
"never mind old Robert's leg; what has it to 
do with me ? I tell you, Mr. Robinson, it is 
of importance to me to know exactly when the 
countess arrived." 

" I do not see, my dear, how the movements 
of a young lady whom you have never seen, 
can possibly be of so much consequence to 
you ; however, as you are so anxious, I will 
tell you all that I know about it — which is, 
that Lady Rosendale arrived at Somerton 
Park last Monday." 

" Monday ! Mr. Robinson," screamed the 
lady ; ** and you sit there so quietly, knowing 
that this is Saturday ! " 

" And what in the name of heaven has its 
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being Saturday to do with my sitting here 
quietly? And what can all this have to do 
with Lady Rosendale's arrival ?" 

" But it has a great deal to do with it,** 
responded the lady, almost in tears ; *^ for now 
I cannot go there till Monday — and I can tell 
you, Mr. Robinson, that this delay may just 
have ruined me — and your want of regard for 
the welfare and happiness of your family will 
certainlj' drive me distracted. Have I not, all 
along, intended being the very first in the 
country to call upon the Countess? Have I 
not driven over to Selwood twenty times at 
least, within the last two months, under pre- 
tence of shopping, just to find out when she 
was expected home ? And now, after all my 
pains, is it not rather hard to find that she has 
been at Somerton Park nearly a week without 
my knowing anything about it ! Most likely 
every one in the country' has seen her by this 
time — every one has called — perhaps been in- 
vited to dinner I and those odious Marchmonts 
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nwd Sodk78, just because they are lucky 
rnougl) to live three miles nearer to her than 
wo do, I daro say have contrived to get there 
ttlivttdy. And to-morrow will be Sunday, and 
tho Somerton Park pew is next to ours, and 
tliere wu tthall bo looking like fools, and the 
ComUeM not knowing who we are, and every- 
body elie bowing and speaking to her ; and 
thoat) Sedleya too, that sit just by the door, 
will bt) «ure not to stir till she passes — I can- 
not endure thoie people ; and that tall, proud 
Mr»i. Debnont, looking as if she thought no- 
thiug wa« good enough for her, (though I 
Muppoae ahe has no carriage, for she always 
wttlka to church,) she will be there of course, 
anil they will all see that we do not know 
her/* 

" Well, and if they do ? for my part, I do 
not see anything either wonderful or disgrace- 
ful in not knowing a woman, because she 
happens to be a Countess, and an heiress ?^ 

'* You do not understand anything about the 
matter then." 
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" I really cannot understand yow, my dear," 
replied the good matter of fact Mr. Robinson. 
" The Marchmonts and Sedleys, who appear 
to be such objects of aversion to you, are good, 
old-established country families ; and though 
they may not be rich, are entitled to move in 
any society. Mrs. Belmont is the particular 
friend of Lady Rosendale, and since the death 
of her husband has scarcely ever been separated 
from her. It would be strange indeed if we 
should be preferred to these people, who have 
always been the friends and neighbours of the 
Somerton Park family. Recollect who we are, 
my dear.** 

" Oh ! Mr. Robinson, that is always your 
way. You never will see anything in the proper 
light, that is for the advantage of your family ; 
you take pleasure in contradicting me, and in 
thwarting all my plans for my children's good 
— as if I did not know best all about that sort 
of thing."^ 

And partly from disappointment at the failure 
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of her plans for obtaining the earliest intelli- 
gence of Lady Rosendale's arrival, partly from 
the agitating conviction that the moment for 
action, so long anticipated, had really at last 
arrived, and partly from the coolness and want 
of sympathy with which Mr. Robinson had 
received and communicated the important fact, 
(having actually known it for two whole days 
before it occurred to him that it could possibly 
interest his family,) Mrs. Robinson was totally 
overcome. All these contending emotions rush- 
ing upon her in one moment, added to th^ 
consciousness that it neither suited with her 
ideas of present, nor views of future happiness, 
to " remember who they were,'' proved too 
much for poor Mrs. Robinson's strength of 
mind ; and having gradually worked herself into 
a violent fit of crying and sobbing, she sank 
upon her sofa, as if totally exhausted by her 
emotion. 

In this position, though deeply sympathizing 
with her in her grief and difficulties, we must 
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leave her, to say a few words in explanation of 
the family history. 

Mr. Jacob Robins had begun life as a bank- 
er's clerk. His father died when he was quite 
a child, leaving him for his whole fortune a 
very small sum of ready money, and a letter 
of recommendation to one of the partners in 
the house in which he was employed, and who 
was his oldest and indeed the only friend he 
thought either would or could be of any use to 
his orphan boy. 

Young Jacob continued for many years in 
the humble station where his father's death had 
left him; but such was the steadiness and 
perseverance he displayed in the fulfilment of 
his duties, that his employers soon found that 
their own interest would be advanced by young 
Jacobus promotion to a more responsible situa- 
tion in their establishment, and accordingly 
Jacob found himself forthwith promoted. 

From that moment all his undertakings pros- 
pered. By the death of his friend and patro n 
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he came into possession of a considerable sum, 
and by his own indefatigable exertions having 
materially increased it, he ventured upon a 
speculation, which proved fortunate beyond 
what his most sanguine hopes could* have an- 
ticipated, and a few years more saw him the 
owner of a very good fortune, and a partner in 
the firm of Wilkinson and Co. 

Jacob's next thought was to provide himself 
with a wife, and after mature deliberation he 
fixed his choice upon a fair, and blue-eyed 
damsel of seventeen, whom he had seen for the 
first time heading the grown-up row of un- 
fortunate little creatures whose evil destiny had 
compelled to receive, with what gratitude they 
might, that sort of general education adminis- 
tered at "a polite seminary for young ladies," 
towards the top of Highgate Hill. 

Ellen Coleman, or (as she wished to be 
called) Miss Eleanora Coleman, having been 
at length dismissed from the seminary as 
"finished,^' and being, moreover, pronounced 
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by her governess the "most highly genteel" 
of all her pupils, was looked upon by her re- 
lations as a paragon of perfection ; she was 
gladly received by an aunt, who had promised 
her mother on her deathbed to treat her as her 
own child ; and Miss Coleman was delighted at 
exchanging the seclusion of Highgate for an 
abode in the most fashionable part of Ludgate 
Hill, over the shop of her worthy and respect- 
able relations, who carried on the business of 
extensive hosiers. 

Here for a time she found herself extremely 
happy in the society of the three Misses Simcox, 
her cousins, who, having received their slender 
stock of education somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Camberwell, looked upon their cousin 
from Highgate as the very " glass of fashion.''' 

Long and deep were the conferences the three 
young ladies held as to their future plans, and 
these gave way to graver dissertations and reflec- 
tions on the comparative miseries of their late 
*' seminaries " — the grievances of " such short 
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allowance of pocket-mooej " — " such a time to 
be obliged to wear the same boonets^ — ^"no 
ringlets allowed to be worn'' — ** such thick shoes» 
and unbecoming cloaks." And then, the de- 
light of buying their own clothes, dressing their 
own hair as they pleased, choosing their own 
ribbons, and exchanging them with each other, 
if the colours happened to be found less be- 
coming than they had at first imagined ! And 
above all, the inexpressible happiness of having 
nowhere to walk but in the streets ! No more 
(lull roails, and interminable narrow lanes, with 
J-aised footpaths, where the most they could 
cvet- hope to meet was an old man with a 
(lotikpV) «>f another with a little cart drawn by 
\\\'o jstrttvifig ilogB. nnd a load of brushes and 
\\\\ knff h'rtt Irttgr* MMOM^h for a dray-horse ! No 
♦lUitr hf rtll fhU MiMv — but real, good, crowded 
►iffhhftj* MhhH* fl«M|» \w<fK\ lionnctn would be sure 
fH W fth^u, HM»I w^hMHi hII \\\p pttMor»-by must 
♦ htH-uH ■' Mm^h t\\\\\ ^>^w\ ^\vW ttlwttys walk- 
ed fv^o^^fhnf I 
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It did so happen that some one did at last re- 
mark them, and that one being no other than 
Mr. Jacob Robins, the reader can easily ima- 
gine bow soon the acquaintance was made, how 
quickly all preliminaries were arranged, and 
how gladly " Miss Eleanora Coleman " became 
" Mrs. Jacob Robins." 

From that moment, though riches still con- 
tinued to accumulate, the mind of Jacob was 
not quite so tranquil as it had been in days of 
yore, nor his home quite so pleasant as the 
soft blue eyes of Miss Coleman had led him to 
expect. 

The lady, finding herself suddenly emanci- 
pated from all restraint, and her husband being 
occupied most of the day, had abundance of 
time to indulge in her favourite study of ro- 
mances and plays, which she did to a very 
great excess, and from which she took her 
whole idea of the realities of life. Indistinct 
visions of grandeur seemed constantly to arise 
before her. 
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Often did honest Jacob wonder in secret where 
his wife could possibly have acquired such 
lofty ideas. But supposing, in his simplicity, 
that there might be many niceties in female 
education of which he was ignorant, and that 
this might be one of them, as Mrs. Jacob had 
latterly begun to enforce her arguments with, 
*' How should you know anything about it ?" 
he quietly submitted to her great variety of 
fancies; and when, upon the birth of a son, 
Mrs. Robins declared her whole happiness de- 
pended upon his compliance, be actually gave 
his consent to his being christened '^ Richard 
Plantagenet," instead of consulting his own 
wishes, and calling the boy " Jacob," after his 
father and himself: — his grandfather's name 
he did not remember ever to have beard- 
Years rolled on ; and two daughters having 
been in the same manner distinguished by 
names which at first he could not remember, 
and at last could scarcely bring himself to 
pronounce, — when a fourth addition to the 
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house of Robins was about to make its appear- 
ance, he insisted that, whether girl or boy, he 
would have it christened to please himself; 
and soon after, a delicate little girl received 
the name of Ellen ; which Mrs. Robins 
maintained was quite enough to make the 
child not worth looking at ; while her eldest 
girls, "Anastasia Celestina," and "Belinda 
Araminta," were sure at least to be dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of their names. 

Fortunately the family extended no farther, 
and poor Jacob for some years enjoyed compa- 
rative peace. But alas ! the fire did but 
smoulder, and soon burst out into a brighter 
flame than ever, just at the moment when he 
least expected it. 

In point of money, no one had ever prospered 
like Jacob. Everything he undertook suc- 
ceeded, and fortune seemed as if she would 
never weary of heaping her benefits upon him. 
At length, on the success of bis last speculation, 
he found himself in possession of above half a 
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million of money ; and the prudent Jacob an- 
nounced his intention of keeping what he had 
got, and retiring from business ; which intention 
he speedily carried into effect, and removed 
with his family from the city to a fine house in 
Upper Wimpole Street. 

Here for a short time Mrs. Robins was per- 
fectly contented ; but very soon the demon of am- 
bition, which had now taken possession of her 
mind, urged a remonstrance ; and Jacob al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded that the pur- 
chase of an estate, with a suitable residence, was 
a matter of positive necessity. 

Once convinced, Jacob set himself seriously 
to work, and a few months more saw him in 
})ossession of the beautiful, romantic place call- 
ed Myrtle Hall, formerly the residence of an 
ancient and noble family, but now, alas ! con- 
signed to the hammer, and to the unrivalled 
genius for description, of the celebrated George 
Robins. 

Whether it so happened that the possession 
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of a fine old house had revived in her mind her 
former affection for grand names, or whether it 
was the accidental circumstance of the ^* great 
George,^ and her own Jacob, rejoicing alike 

in the appellations of Robins, is a mystery which 
ever remained buried in the bosom of Mrs. Ro- 
bins. But one thing is certain — she had made up 
her mind that the name of Robins was decidedly 
plebeian ; it in no way suited her ideas of dis- 
tinction ; and she had no sooner taken possession 
of her new country-house, than she insisted, 
in terms too plain and positive to be misun- 
derstood, that " Robins" she would no longer 
continue to be called. 

Every name that could possibly be invented 
or imagined, — every title that could be collected 
from history, travels, novels, plays, romances, 
and memoirs — were produced by the inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Robins, and submitted for her 
husband's approval — but all to no purpose. 
Jacob Robins remained firm, and it was not till 
after many months of endless, wearisome alter- 
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cations, and when matters began to bear so 
serious an aspect that Mrs. Robins talked 
loudly of a separation, and banishment with her 
lovely and ill-used Anastasia and Belinda, that 
poor Jacob, worn out with continual scenes, 
and having only his honest pride and good 
sense to support him against the united tongues 
of three women, consented at last, with many a 
deep groan at the hardship of his fate, to add 
two letters to his original n^me. But, in mak- 
ing this declaration, the usually quiet and mild 
Jacob Robins, excited to distraction by the 
worry he had undergone, vehemently insisted, 
with words too forcible and gentlemanlike for a 
lady's pen, that this change was all he ever 
could and would make in his name ; and Mrs. 
Robins was at last very glad to content herself 
with the small addition which makes of Robins, 
Robinson, and to comfort herself with the idea 
that at least it had a sound of *' gentility." Her 
maid had pronounced it so, — had told her that 
in her last place she had heard of a ** Lady*' 
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something Robinson ; and Mrs. Robinson was 
satisfied — her utmost ambition was to be like a 
« lady." 

Even after she had inhabited Myrtle Hall for 
three years, poor Mrs. Robinson's ideas of what 
she called " gentility" were still sadly undefined. 
On emerging from the city, she had at first 
imagined Wimpole Street was perfection ; but 
before long her imagination bounded on to a 
fine place in the country. This obtained, her 
next step was to try and efiace the recollection 
of her humble origin, by changing her name ; 
and all preliminaries being arranged, she now 
began to meditate a higher flight towards 
those circles of fashion, which she imagined 
breathed nothing but " gentility," 
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CHAPTER II. 

Foft some time after the scene described in the 
opening pages of our history, Mrs. Robinson 
remained crying bitterly upon her sofa, and 
lamenting her misfortune, in thus having all 
her deep-laid plans for securing the earb'est 
introduction to the heiress, overtumetl by the 
suddenness of her arrival. Mr. Robinson, worn 
out at length by his vain attempts at consola- 
tion, and unable to discover any good reason 
for the violence of the emotion which agitated 
his wife, very quietly lighted his candle, and 
muttering some words, of which " confound- 
ed stuff*" alone were audible, retired to his own 
room. 
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It is wonderful, when a woman's tears are only 
the effect of an irritable and discontented tern- 
per, how very-soon they cease to flow, when the 
mourner finds that they produce no impression 
upon the individual they are intended to sub- 
due, or that she is suddenly left alone, to re- 
cover her spirits as she best may. This latter 
position is a peculiarly unsatisfactory one ; and 
Mrs. Robinson seemed to think so ; for she was 
no sooner aware of the positive fact that no one 
was present either to contradict or pity her, 
than she sat up straight upon the sofa, dried her 
eyes, settled her cap, arranged her gown, and 
finally rang the bell, to desire that her daugh- 
ters, who were in the music-room, should be 
informed she wished to see them. 

In a few minutes the three young ladies 
made their appearance. Anastasia and Belinda 
Robinson differed very little from that style of 
girl one sees everywhere, both in town and out 
of town ; that is, they were neither tall nor 
short, neither thin nor fat, neither pretty nor 
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Ugly i And no one would have ever been particu- 
Inrly Mwuro of their presence, had they not un- 
fortinmtrly inherited their mother's love of every 
ihlnii thnt wam fine and gaudy, and dressed 
lh«)nut>lveii no im to correspond as nearly as 
ponnilile with what the "Petit Courrier des 
Duntt^H** infornicHl them were the " newest Paris 
i^Hhionn/' 

KlleUt on the eontrary, being looked upon as 
" nulnwly,** wa« (Hun))elled to be as plainly dress- 
p\\ AM poMnible : if not actually a beauty, she 
|innuUed At leant to be very good looking. 
Hhe WAn neAreely •eventeen, and was much 
Uller thnn her niHtora, at which they were 
not n littU) npiteful ; and poor Ellen, from 
heluK eontinually scolded and kept in the 
l)iickgh)un(l, had acquired a pensive, sub- 
dued manner, seldom venturing to give her 
opinion unless asked, and never hoping or ex- 
pecting to have a share in any of the endless 
plans of gaiety she daily heard discussed by 
her mother and sisters. How could she, a tall 
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gawky girl,^ with that sallow face ? it was 
much wiser never to show it — it could do 
nothing but harm. 

So poor Ellen was kept up stairs with her 
governess, and when the time came for the 
annual migration of the Robinsons to their 
house in Upper Wimpole Street, Ellen was 
generally either left in the country, or con- 
signed to the care of some vulgar aunt or 
cousin, who, for the sake of toadying their 
rich relations, were very glad to take the poor 
despised girl to their homes. 

Such were the three young ladies who, in obe- 
dience to the summons they had received from 
Mrs. Robinson, now entered the drawing-room. 

" La ! mamma," cried Belinda, " 1 thought 
there was some one here ! how could you dis- 
turb us just now for nothing ? Anastasia ^nd 
I were just in the middle of that grand duet of 
Rossini's — *Giorno d'orrore.' We told you 
that we wanted to know it by heart ; for the 
first day we go to Somerton Park, it is 
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most likely we shall be asked to sing, and it 
looks so vulgar not to know anything Italian. 
But, however, we shall know it soon enough, 
for the Countess is not come yet, and I dare 
say she never will." 

" Come !" almost screamed Mrs. Robinson — 
**but I tell you she is come, — came last Mon- 
day ; — and that is what I sent for you, to tell 
you." 

" La, mamma ! you don't say so," exclaimed 
the two elder sisters in a breath ; while poor 
Ellen only looked her surprise, for she was too 
well aware that whoever came, or went, her life 
was not likely to be much enlivened by it. 

*' Yes, but I dQ say so, my dears ; and is i t 
not rather hard that we should be the last in the 
country to know it ? — your father, it appears, 
has been quite aware of it for the last three 
days." 

" Three days !" cried Anastasia ; " now that 
is so like papa. He takes good care never to 
tell us anything that we are dying to know. Do 
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you remember it was just the same when the 
regiment was changed at Selwood ; he never 
chose to tell us a word about it, and actually 
let us stay away from church, the very Sunday 
that he knew Lord Henry Stapleton and Cap- 
tain Delville would be there." 

" Perhaps papa did not know you were so 
anxious about Lady Rosendale's arrival," ti- 
midly suggested Ellen, who was her father's 
favourite, and seldom found courage to put in 
a word, but when she heard him unjustly at- 
tacked. 

" Perhaps, then, he ought to have known it," 
harshly exclaimed Mrs. Robinson ; ^' and it is 
no business of yours, miss. What has a girl 
of your age to do with such things, I should 
be glad to know ? Really such forwardness is 
insupportable. It is high time for you to be in 
bed. At this time of night, no child like 
you should be sitting in the drawing-room, 
filling her head with what does not concern 
her.*' 
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Poor Ellen ! this was the usual consequence 
of her venturing to make a remark ; so she 
quietly left the room, and stole gently, not to 
her bed, but to see, and say "good night" 
to her father, who, as she rightly guessed, had 
taken refuge in his library. 

" Now, my dears," said Mrs. Robinson, as 
soon as the door was shut, '^ talking of church 
has put me in mind that to-morrow will be 
Sunday." 

And here Mrs. Robinson recounted to her 
daughters, in a more collected manner than she 
had been able, in the first moment of surprise, 
to do to her husband, her various doubts, fears, 
and difficulties, as to their appearing next 
morning in the parish church of Selwood. 

Long and deep were the consultations of 
this trio, — Mrs. Robinson concealing all the 
time the real and chief cause of her extreme 
unwillingness to meet Lady Rosendale for the 
first time in public ; which was, that, upon her 
first arrival at Myrtle Hall, she bad not failed 
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to drop sundry hints to the first acquaintances 
she had made in the country, of " her having 
met the Countess of Rosendale abroad/* (Mrs. 
Robinson never having been out of England ;) 
and her fears very naturally led her to sup- 
pose, that others would attach the same value 
tx) her acquaintance that she herself did, and 
that her assumption of a previous introduction 
would be remembered, and therefore the parish 
church would be the very worst place where she 
could possibly meet her. So she decided that 
she would not go to church at all. 

This important point settled, they retired 
to rest, — the young ladies with indistinct 
visions of future happiness ; balls, concerts, 
partners, dresses, husbands, and even coro- 
nets appearing in the distance ; while their 
mother not only dwelt with complacency upon 
all these, but indulged in the hope of attain- 
ing sundry other long-coveted additions to her 
grandeur, in the shape of a fine house in a 
fashionable part of town, an opera box larger 

VOL. I. c 
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than any other lady's, giving balls that should 
totally eclipse those at Devonshire House, 
and last, though not least, obtaining a subscrip- 
tion to Almack's. 

This latter had long been the grandest ob- 
ject of Mrs. Robinson's ambition, and she 
mused upon the theme so long, that in her 
waking dream she imagined herself actually on 
the first night of her admittance to that para- 
dise of all parventies, a Wednesday ball ; de- 
scending the stairs at Almack's, radiant with 
smiles and diamonds, handed down by the 
handsomest and most distinguished duke of 
the day ; her beloved Anastasia ^nd Belinda, 
having been the centre of all attraction, fol- 
lowing, escorted by a marquis and an earl at 
least, amidst repeated calls of ^^ Mrs. Robin- 
son's carriage stops the way ;** and the bowing 
duke, the smiling marquis, still bent grace- 
fully before her eyes, and the slamming of the 
carriage door, the " Move on'* of the shivering 
policeman, the clamorous link boys, << Am I 
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to have a little sixpence, my lady ? — thank you 
kindly, my lady" — " Home, coachman — Gros- 
venor Square P still rang in her ears ; till 
gradually the forms became more shadowy, 
the sounds more indistinct^ the dreamer more 
composed, and — Mrs. Robinson was fast 
asleep. 

And all this was to be accomplished by an 
introduction to the Countess of Rosendale ! 

At least so Mrs. Robinson had for a long 
time hoped and anticipated. 

There are many pretenders to a place in so- 
ciety, who, if they have even the smallest op- 
portunity afforded to them, fail not to take 
advantage of and improve upon it, till at last 
they in some degree succeed in their object. 
There are many others, who, with a better 
claim to position, instead of advancing, visibly 
recede in the world; not from any apparent 
demerit of their own, but perhaps from idle- 
ness, perhaps from want of talent or perse- 
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verance; more generally from the absence of 
a spirit of meanness and. toadyism, which is 
almost indispensable, and a real indifference, 
upon a nearer view of it, to that which at first 
they had seemed anxious to obtain. 

The last was certainly not Mrs. Robinson'^s 
case. The whole end and aim of her exist- 
ence was to rise from the obscurity in which 
she had so long languished. No sacrifice was 
too great, no servility too abject, no exertion 
too arduous, that might enable her to accom- 
plish the object to which every energy of her 
life and soul was devoted ; and never did Peri 
more fondly exult in the hope of having at 
last secured the precious treasure, which was 
to open the gates of paradise to her^ than did 
Mrs. Robinson in the arrival of the Countess 
of Rosendale, under circumstances which must 
secure her a favourable introduction, through 
the means of which, the barriers might be 
unclosed which she had hitherto found im- 
passable. 
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On the following morning, Mrs. Robinson 
did not appear at the breakfast-table, but sent 
a message to say, ^^ That as she did not intend 
going to church, she wished Anastasia and 
Belinda to remain with her, but that Ellen 
might accompany her father, if he wished it. 

Long and heavily did the time pass until 
their return; and great was the mortification 
Mrs. Robinson experienced, when, on cross- 
questioning Ellen, she found, to her astonish- 
ment, that no one had appeared in the Somerton 
Park pew. This was an event upon which 
she had not calculated, and the dilemma in 
which it placed her was very great. She 
wished to knfow what Lady Rosendale had 
done — to whom she had spoken — and, above 
all, what she had worn; that she might be 
able to regulate her own and her daughters' 
dresses accordingly, for the important visit 
which she meditated for the next morning. It 
was too provoking to be disappointed ; but it 
could not be helped — and the day passed in 
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fruitless conjectures and unnecessary arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs. Robinson could not rest, but continued 
to agitate everybody around her; and the 
night came, and morning followed, calmly and 
surely, as if no Mrs. Robinson had ever ex- 
isted, and still the fever of excitement did not 
abate. 

Half-past twelve was the appointed hour — 
and it had scarcely arrived, when Mrs. Robin- 
son, Miss Anastasia and Miss Belinda, ap" 
peared, loaded with as much finery as they 
could possibly carry, to pay their first visit to 
Lady Rosendale. 

Their fine new barouche waited at the door. 
It was of a deep yellow, with the Robinson 
ai*ms emblazoned upon it, supported by a 
mantle, screwed up ingeniously into a knot on 
the top, so as to bear the nearest possible re- 
semblance to a coronet. 

Slowly and grandly did they take their way, 
the four horses being restrained to the slowest 
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trot, that they might not arrive too early ; and 
as Mrs* Robinson leant back in her carriage^ 
and contemplated the splendour of her out- 
riders and servants in light blue and scarlet 
liveries, — which, as well as the harness, were 
covered in every possible direction with silver, 
— herself and her daughters dressed, as she 
conceived, in the very height of the newest 
fashion — and reflected that no expense was 
ever spared — that she paid exactly whatever 
the tradesmen chose to ask, and wore exactly 
what Madame Maradan assured her was the 
right and most costly thing, — she really felt a 
little puzzled to know what more she could 
do, and what could be the reason of her find- 
ing it so difficult to obtain access even to the 
society of her country neighbours. But she 
consoled herself by the thought, that, once 
established as the friend of the great heiress, 
the Countess of Rosendale, acquaintances would 
crowd upon her, and then it would be her 
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turn to show them what she was, and tlat 
she would not submit to be trampled upon; 
and the sense of her own dignity seemed to rise 
with the idea. 

These and similar reflections occupied Mrs. 
Kobinson^s mind nearly the whole time the 
beautiful drive from Myrtle Hall to Somerton 
Park lasted. But she saw not the beauty oi 
the landscapes, she heeded not the fragrance 
of the hedges, nor the singing of the birds ; 
and though the balmy air gently fanned that 
cheek on which the flush of excitement was 
deepening every moment, she felt it not. 
It was alike to her just then, whether it 
happened to be winter or summer, hot or 
cold, sunshine or fog ; a shower would have 
been the only thing which at that moment could 
have called her attention to the state of the 
weather, an upset the only event which 
could have disturbed that profound reverie 
from which she was at last awakened, by the 
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carriage stopping at the gate; and as the 
fine view of the house and park at Somerton 
rose grandly before her, she recollected that 
the eventful moment was at hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Emily Countess of Rosendale was the last 
descendant of a long line of ancestors, who 
dated their existence from the Conquest. She 
had lost her father before she was ten years 
old ; and her mother, whose health had for some 

* 

time been in a declining state, followed him to 
the grave in little more than a year, — leaving 
her only child to the care of a maiden sister of 
her husband's, the Lady Mary Marsden, whom 
she appointed guardian to the youthful heiress, 
in conjunction with Colonel Marsden, a cousin 
of the late Earl's, who resided chiefly at Marsden 
Hall, a beautiful old family place, within a few 
miles of Somerton Park. 
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The last entreaty of the dying Countess to 
her friend had been, that she would never 
abandon her child, but continue to live with her 
until she married ; and she expressed a de- 
sire that the young Countess might not take up 
her final residence at Somerton before she was 
seventeen. 

In obedience to these directions from a sister- 
in-law whom she really loved, Lady Mary had 
only paid occasional visits to her own country, 
and for the last three years had remained en- 
tirely abroad. But now what she had lopked 
upon as endless banishment was over. Emily 
was seventeen, and they returned once more to 
Somerton Park, with the intention of remaining 
there, — to the no small delight of Lady Mary, 
who, though the best woman in the world, was 
not peculiarly fitted for the enjoyment of tra- 
velling, and for foreign ways and manners. 
Constantly moving from place to place annoyed 
her ; for she particularly disliked .change ; 
and having very little taste for the picturesque. 
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dimbing up hills, exploring old ruins, or trying 
to decipher nearly illegible inscriptions, had no 
charms for her. She liked her own old ways ; 
her own fireside, where she might uninterrupt- 
edly pursue her favourite occupation of em- 
broidery for hours every day ; and moreover, 
she missed, in her frequent travels and hurried 
journeys, the comfort and state to which she 
had ever been accustomed, and which were es- 
sentially necessary to her happiness. 

Gladly, therefore, did Lady Mary hail the 
time when her beloved niece was to take pos- 
session of her splendid home, and that place in 
society for which not only her high rank and 
station, but her extreme beauty and numerous 
endearing qualities, so eminently fitted her ; 
and she looked forward with much greater 
pleasure than Emily did hersdf, to the ensuing 
spring, when she was to be presented, and to 
spend the season in town. 

Nor w/is it surprising that Lady Mary should 
be as proud as she was fond of her most pre- 
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Clous charge ; for it would have been difficult 
to find a more highly gifted creature, or one 
more lovely in mind as 'well as in person, than 
Emily Kosendale. Her beauty was of that 
rare order which is at once delicate and . strik- 
ing. She was tall, but not remarkably so ; her 
figure, exquisitely rounded, had that perfect 
proportion which gives such inimitable grace in 
every movement, — a grace so purely natural, 
that no effort of art can ever succeed in the ac- 
quirement of it Her hands and feet were small, 
and had the appearance which only high-bred 
hands and feet can have ; — and her head — how 
classical was its form, with the rich brown hair 
braided round it — hair that seemed as if it would 
fall in the most beautiful natural ringlets over 
her lovely neck, if it could but get loose from 
the band which confined its wild luxuriance ! 
Her eyes were of the deepest blue, and looked 
darker than they really were, from the length 
and richness of the lashes by which they were 
shaded. They had that most beautiful and 
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rare addition of eye-lashes on the under lid, 
which gives them such depth and softness. Her 
noBO was almost Grecian ; but the most perfect 
feature was her mouth, small, but yet, when she 
smiled, showing a set of the finest teeth in the 
world. The upper lip was short and curved, 
the under one full and red, with an expression 
lovely and loving ; and with laughing dimples, 
that showed themselves continually in speaking, 
an if the mouth was ever ready to break into a 
smile, and as though it could never say an ill- 
natured word. 

Such was Emily to a stranger's eye ; but it 
was when you knew her well, when she was no 
longer under the restraint which society must 
always in a certain degree impose, that her 
transcendent loveliness broke forth. Then one 
might observe the grace and antelope lightness 
of her movements, the thrilling sweetness of her 
voice, the almost childish gl.ee with which her 
spirits rose when anything really amused her, 
and that merry laugh that did one's heart good 
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to hear, — so soft, so musical, and yet so joy- 
ous, that it seemed for the moment to breathe 
into all other hearts the elastic spirit which 
animated her own ! Lastly, her thousand* 
little winning ways, so natural, so childish and 
caressing ; and though Emily knew not what it 
was to flatter, yet the charm of her manner was 
such, that you felt flattered by all she said, and 
pleased by everything she did. 

It is but natural to suppose, that formed as 
she was to love and to be loved, Emily should 
seek some spirit more congenial to her own, 
some heart more young and buoyant, whereon 
to repose and look for sympathy in all her 
plans, pleasures, and sorrows, than was aunt 
Mary's. Not that she did not love her aunt ; 
for she doted upon her, and looked up to her 
with all the devotion of love and gratitude 
which might be expected from a generous, af- 
fectionate nature like hers. But then. Aunt 
Mary could not ride with her, sing with her ; 
nor could she sit dreaming away whole days of 
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her existence, under the shade of some spread- 
ing tree or ruined tower, absorbed in the study 
of some favourite poet, or the still sweeter 
dreams of her own sweet fancy, while no sound 
broke upon the stillness of the air, but the 
soft ripple of the stream that glided at their 
feet. 

Aunt Mary could not do this : she had no 
taste for poetry; and besides, she was very 
much afraid of the damp. So Emily was for 
a great part of the day either thrown upon 
her own resources, or left to enjoy the so- 
ciety of her dear and only friend, Agnes 
Belmont. 

In every way Agnes was worthy of being 
the chosen friend and companion of a girl like 
Emily, and dearly and truly she loved her. 
On its being arranged that Lady Rosendale 
should at this time take possession of her own 
home, Mrs. Belmont had left Italy, where she 
had remained for some years after her husband's 
death, and came with her two children to live 
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at Oak wood Lodge, a beautiful little place 
which joined the park at Somerton, and was 
only a short walk from the house. 

Though Emily earnestly entreated her dear 
Agnes to come and live at Somertoo, she was 
firm in her refusal to do so; she preferred having 
a house of her own ; and though the indepen- 
dence of her fortune would at once have been 
her shield against any imputation the busy 
world might have cast upon her, of being the 
convenient friend of the heiress, yet she was 
determined to give the world no possible right 
of comment upon her actions, by appearing to 
live, with her family, on the bounty of her 
friend. 

Emily was, therefore, obb'ged to content her- 
self with this arrangement. Next to their 
being under her roof, her greatest delight was 
in the certainty of having Agnes and her lovely 
children as near as to her they possibly could 
be ; — for Emily loved her with the fondness of 
a sister, and looked up to her with all the con- 
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fidence and dependence a younger sister gene- 
rally feels towards her elder one. 

Agnes was six«and-twenty. To please her 
parents she had married, before she was Emily's 
age, a man of large fortune^ but considerably 
older than herself. Her husband died three 
years after their marriage, learing her sole 
guardian to her two children. 

The powers of Mrs. Belmont^s naturally 
strong mind had been early called into action, 
and from having been constantly obliged to 
depend upon herself, her character had acquired 
more energy and firmness than is usual in so 
young a woman. She adored her children ; 
but next to them Emily was dearest to her, 
and tenderly did she cherish the affection of 
that angelic girl. She was more reflecting, 
more enduring than Emily, who, loving and 
timid, seemed as if the first blow struck at the 
root of her aflTections would destroy her for 
ever ; while Agnes, with her proud form and 
large dark thoughtful eye, looked not only as if 
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she had suflTered, but as if she had struggled, 
and effectually, to calm and subdue her 
feelings. 

Such was Emily's bosom friend, and such 
was the ^^ cold proud Mrs. Belmont, who 
looked as if she thought nothing was good 
enough for her'* — who had so dreadfully ex- 
cited Mrs. Robinson^s fears, lest she should 
contrive to get upon terms of intimacy with 
'* the Countess,'' before she herself had an op- 
portunity of being introduced. 

To return, however, to Mrs. Robinson, whom 
we so unceremoniously left at the gate of 
Somerton Park, while taking a glance at its in- 
mates. By this time she had arrived at the door, 
and hearing with delight that Lady Rosendale 
was at home, she descended from the carriage, 
and followed the servant with all the dignity 
she could assume, though not a little puzzled 
as to what she should say and do. It was a 
trying moment for poor Mrs. Robinson. 

Her surprise was very great when, on enter- 
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ing the drawing-room, she found only a plainly 
dressed, quiet looking old lady sitting by the 
window, occupied with what appeared to Mrs. 
Robinson an interminable piece of embroidery. 
She rose upon their entrance, and having heard 
their names from the servant, desired that Lady 
Rosendale should be informed of their ar- 
rival. 

Mrs. Robinson, who had never heard that 
any one lived with Lady Rosendale, was all 
astonishment as to who this lady in the plain 
gray gown and modest little cap, could be. 
Lady Mary, though perfectly well bred, had 
never been remarkable for her conversational 
powers; she disliked the trouble of talking, 
and particularly to strangers. Raising her 
eyes, however, from her work after a minute or 
two had elapsed, without a word having been 
spoken, and observing with surprise the three 
agitated countenances before her, she said, 

'* You have had a very fine day for your 
drive." 
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A very fine day, ma'am," instantly re- 
sponded the three voices of her visiters. 

A deep silence followed, and again Lady 
Mary remarked, 

" It is a very pretty road from Myrtle 
Hall." 

•' Very pretty indeed, ma'am," replied the 
three echoes; and then another relapse. 

Lady Mary could endure no more. She 
rose and looked anxiously from the window ; but 
at that moment, to her great relief, steps were 
heard approaching, and Emily entered the room 
through the open door of the conservatory, in 
her walking dress. 

If Mrs. Robinson's surprise had been excited 
by the simplicity of Lady Mary Marsden's 
attire, she was now positively struck dumb 
with astonishment at beholding the great 
heiress, the much dreaded though ardently 
longed for Countess of Rosendale, enter the 
room in a perfectly plain white muslin gown 
and blue sash, and the most simple light straw 
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bonnet trimmed with blue ribbons, which, after 
the introduction was over, she untied, and tak- 
ing it off, quietly laid it upon a table beside 
her. 

The Misses Robinson, to whom the putting 
on and taking off their bonnets was a serious 
affair, exchanged glances; while Emily, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Robinson, said, 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting so 
long, but I had walked down to the school, and 
woH only just returning when I received Lady 
Mary's message to say that you were here." 

The discovery of the little woman in the gray 
gown being a " Lady," was almost too much 
for poor Mrs. Robinson's composure. But the 
gentle tones of Emily's voice somewhat reas- 
sured her, and she ventured to remark some- 
thing about having called too early, but that 
she was so anxious to find her " ladyship'^ at 
home. 

" O yes, so anxious !" said Anastasia. 

" Very anxious,^ murmured Belinda. 
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Emily tried to look obliged, though for what 
reason three ladies she had never heard of be- 
fore should be so desirous of seeing her she 
could" not understand. However, as they all 
three had said so, she felt bound to believe it, 
and said what she could in return for their 
civility. 

Another pause succeeded ; but fortunately 
luncheon being at that moment announced, no 
further attempt at conversation was necessary^ 
and the whole party proceeded to the dining- 
room, where the soothing effects of her luncheon 
so far re-established Mrs. Robinson in the pos- 
session of her faculties, that (with the assistance 
of her daughters) she managed to articulate a 
few sentences. The grace and kindness with 
which Lady Roseudale contrived to make the 
most of her little attempts at conversation, at 
length restored her confidence. 

On leaving the table, the three ladies were so 
rapturous in their praises of the beauty of the 
orange trees on the terrace, and the taste dis- 
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played in the arrangement of some flower-beds 
near the window, that Emily could not help 
asking them to walk through the conservatory ; 
and after a tedious quarter of an hour, and the 
most immoderate and indiscriminate admiration 
bestowed upon every flower that grew, and 
every bird that sung or did not sing in 
the aviary, Mrs. Robinson prepared to take 
her leave ; and at last, with many a profound 
curtsey, and many an anxious hope of soon 
seeing her ladyship at Myrtle Hall, she made 
good her retreat, without any n.isfortune, ex- 
cept having very nearly sat down upon a glolie 
of gold and silver fishes during one of her 
deepest obeisances, not having perceived that 
they were placed upon a little low stand near 
the door of the conservatory. 

Lady Rosendale remained for some moments 
standing where her visiters had left her ; but 
when she saw the magnificent equipage, pre- 
ceded and followed by its outriders, sweeping 
majestically round the hill before her, she 
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could restrain ber curiosity no longer, but re- 
entering tbe drawing-room, entreated of Lady 
Mary to tell her ^^ who those wonderful people 
were who drove about tbe country in such 
state ?" 

^' I am not surprised, my love, at your not 
knowing : they are the new people come to live 
at Myrtle Hall." 

** But I thought, aunt, that the Woodfords 
lived at Myrtle HaH.** 

'* So they did formerly, my dear ; but Lord 
Woodford ruined himself by gambling, and 
every sort of extravagance ; and when his son 
came into possession of his property, he was 
obliged to sell the estate, and now he lives 
abroad. I remember hearing, just before we 
went to Italy, that the Robinsons had bought 
it.** 

" But who can they be ?" said Emily ; and 
the recollection of Mrs. Robinson nearly im- 
mersed among the gold fish, in her splendid 
lilac brocade and gold-embroidered shawl, and 
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her dmghters» stresming with Uonde, fea- 
thcirsy and ribbons^ rushing amnltaneoiisly to 
her rescue, came so Tifidl j across her mhid, 
that, without a particle of iU-natured feeling 
she gaTe way to one of her merry fits of 
laughter, in which even the statdy Lady Mary 
could not help jcmiing^ as she listened to her 
description of the scene. She soon checked her- 
self, however, and kissing the beautiful forehead 
of her niece, said gravely — 

*^ Is this your determination, my dear Emily, 
of being dvil to every one, and living well with 
all your country neighbours?'' 

*^ I was wrong, dear aunt ; but indeed I 
could not help laughing. How I wish Agnes 
had been here P 

^^ Agnes would not have been so much 
amused as you are, my dear child. She has 
lived too much in the world, and such people 
are not so very uncommon, though you have 
never met with them — rich, vulgar people — 
city people — who estimate wealth be3rond 
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everything, and value things according to what 
they cost. Alas! too many of our fine old 
family places are passing into such hands !'* 

And Lady Mary, who was extremely aris- 
tocratic, and whose only failing was inordinate 
family pride, resumed her everlasting em- 
broidery, and sighed deeply. 

"Where can Agnes be?" cried Emily. 
"She promised to be here at two, that we 
might drive over to Marsden Hall ; and the 
children were to come. Oh I there they are 
at last! and there is Edward on his new 
pony." 

And Emily, hastily tying on her bonnet, 
went out upon the lawn to await the approach 
of the lovely boy, who, on seeing her, cantered 
up his beautiful little pony, exclaiming — 

"Dear Lady Rosendale, you must not be 
angry that we did not come exactly at two, for 
I wanted so much to bring Ruby to see you, 
and he was not ready. Is he not beautiful ? 
look at his tail, it nearly touches the ground — 
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mamma says it will, next year ; and he canters 
so fast — much faster than Wilson's great horse 
can trot— just look !** 

And away went the delighted child, by the 
side of the faithful old servant, and, having 
made a circle on the grass, came back to 
Emily, his beautiful curls streaming in the 
breeze, and his usually pensive hazel eyes 
lighted up with all the angelic happiness of 
childhood at the possession of a new toy. 

Edward Belmont was indeed a noble boy, 
beautiful and graceful ; and well might his 
doting mother^s eyes fill with tears of love and 
pride, as she stooped to kiss his glowing cheek, 
on lifting him from his pony. 

'' Is he not beautiful ?" repeated the child to 
Emily. 

" Yes, I think him very beautiful indeed — 
and I hope you will ride him often to see me." 

" Oh ! I will come every day, if mamma 
will allow me; and Susan will soon be able 
to ride too ; but she is too little now,** continued 
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Edward, in all the pride of a year and a half 
of more experience. 

'* There, that will do now, my love,** said Mrs. 
Belmont ; " let Ruby go home. Lady Rosen- 
dale is waiting for us to go with her to 
Marsden Hall.'* 

And with many injunctions to Wilson " to 
take the greatest care of Ruby," he was led off, 
followed by many an anxious glance from 
Edward; and the whole party theti returned 
to the house to prepare for their drive. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The neighbourhood of Somerton Park was 
what is generally called a very good one ; that 
is, there were several gentlemen's places, whose 
inhabitants were really presentable people 
within visiting distance, and Emily soon found 
herself placed in a position at once irksome 
and agreeable. 

Lady Mary Marsden was an old-fashioned 
person, and therefore had a great regard for 
civility. She wished her niece to be loved as 
well as respected in her own country ; she liked 
to think of the days gone by, when she had 
lived so happily in that same house, with her 
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father, the good old earl, the friend of all 
around, whose name was never uttered unac- 
companied by a blessing, and whose memory 
still lived in the hearts of his dependents. 
She thought of her brother and his gentle wife, 
so soon cut off in the midst of their career of 
happiness. All now were gone ! — ^gone for 
ever from this world of sunshine and of sor- 
row ! She thought of herself — a lonely being, 
spared as it were to guard the fragile plant 
committed to her care; and difficult as she 
felt the task to be, she resolved to try in 
meekness and humility to fulfil it to the best 
of her power. 

It was indeed a heavy charge to one of her 
retiring nature ; but nobly had she performed 
the duty which had devolved upon her ; and 
now she reaped an ample reward in the pride 
and satisfaction with which she could behold 
the object of so much care* 

It would have been difficult indeed not to 
have felt proud of such a creature as Emily — 
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«t) un;»pmU bj greatness, and so little elated by 
the ct>ntinual round of praise and adulation 
which followed her whenever she appeared, 
and which is agreeable to a certain degree, even 
to those who know how to estimate it at its 
proper value. There is undoubtedly a great 
charm in the conviction that our society can 
give pleasure to others. Even those who have 
the least vanity roust derive gratification from 
that feeling ; and Emily had too much kind- 
ness of heart not to be pleased with the effects 
which her civility to her neighbours produced, 
though not unfrequently it interfered with her 
own comfort and amusement. 

Her chief regret, when once settled at home, 
was to find how little her time could be at her 
own disposal. She had not calculated upon 
this, and was often not a little sorrowful at the 
interruption of a quiet morning with her aunt, 
or a stroll with Agnes and her children along 
the borders of the lake, by some visiters, who. 
Lady Mary said, " ought to be received,'* or 
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some distaat call whidi ** must be made^^' ami 
which occupied the whcde of the morning. 

But these were incoDvenieDces attendant upon 
her position ; and Emily had too much good 
sense to magnify them into misfortunes, though 
she deeply r^retted their frequent recurrence, 
and the sacrifice of quiet and retirement at 
home which they entailed upon her. 

Though bred up in every luxury that un- 
bounded wealth can command, Emily's tastes 
were of the purest nature. She was particu- 
larly attached to her own home — that beautiful 
home where her early childhood had been 
spent, and which now seemed doubly endeared 
by the frequent absences imposed upon her by 
her mother's last wish, and, in obedience to 
which poor Lady Mary had with such exem- 
plary patience submitted to a protracted resi- 
dence abroad. 

Tenderly as Lady Mary had watched over 
her niece, from the moment when she was first 
committed to her charge, there was another 
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person, who, if from peculiar circumstances 
he had been unable to live as constantly with 
her as he could have wished, had not yielded 
to her aunt in constant and anxious attention 
to every action and movement of his ward. 
This other was Colonel Marsden, who had been 
left joint guardian with Lady Mary to Lady 
Rosendale, by her mother's will. 

During Emily^s absence, Colonel Marsden 
had chiefly resided at Somerton Park^ under 
the plea of its being advantageous to her in- 
terest, but in reality to suit his own conve- 
nience, and to enable him to further his own 
ends. 

While still a very young man, Colonel 
Marsden had come into possession of a fine and 
independent propert}'. He had married early 
in lifc^ and, until the death of the late Lord 
llosendalc, he had seldom quitted Marsden 
Hall, except for a temporary absence abroad. 
From his earliest youth his habits of extrava- 
gance had been unbounded; but he was too 
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clever a dissembler to allow his embarrass- 
ments even to be suspected ; and at the time of 
Lord Bosendale's death, no one could have 
imagined that the once ample fortune he had 
enjoyed was dwindled to an income with which, 
notwithstanding all his good management, he 
could scarcely contrive to keep up appearances, 
and support the increasing ex[>en6es of his 
family, which consisted of three grown-up chil- 
dren. 

The guardianship of the rich heiress of 
Somerton was too golden an opportunity for re* 
pairing his shattered fortunes to be thrown 
away ; and he scrupled not to draw every pos- 
sible advantage from it which his fortunate po- 
sition affiirded him the means of e£Pecting. Cold, 
calculating, heartless, and to the last degree 
scheming and ambitious, he was the very coun- 
terpart of the gentle Lady Mary, — who, com- 
pletely deceived by his graceful and courteous 
bearing and plausible manner, trusted entirely 
to his never-failing profession of interest and 
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attachment to their joint charge, and left the 
management of the estates, and everything ap- 
pertaining to business, almost solely to his care ; 
while he, in return, too happy at not being 
questioned, never interfered with Lady Mary's 
plan of education, and allowed her complete 
control over all the arrangements attendant on 
the personal comfort and gratification of her 
niece. 

By her parents' will, Emily had a right to a 
very liberal allowance until she reached the 
age of eighteen, when she was to attain her ma- 
jority and take possession of her whole fortune, 
with all the accumulations, which by that 
time ought to have amounted to a very con- 
siderable sum. There would come, as Colonel 
Marsden too well knew, a heavy day of reckon- 
ing for him ; but till then he was safe. The 
agent, Mr. Preston, was his confidential friend, 
and owed his appointment entirely to him. 
No one else had access to the accounts, and he 
had always taken special care that it should 
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be his interest not to look too closely into 
them. 

From his daughters, who were quiet, inoflFen« 
sive girls, Colonel Marsden had nothing to 
apprehend. They had but few wants and 
wishes beyond what was in his power to be- 
stow; and an occasional visit to their neigh- 
bours, a little fete champitre in the summer on 
the beautiful lawn at Marsden Hall, and a ball, 
or perhaps two, in the xourse of the winter at 
the Assembly Rooms of the county town, con- 
stituted the whole of their gaiety, and fully 
satisfied their wishes ; for, being rather pretty, 
very unaffected, and moreover cousins to the 
Countess of Rosendale, Fanny and Lucy 
Marsden were two of the most popular girls in 
the neighbourhood. 

So far all was well ; but it was in his son, the 
handsome^ thoughtless, profligate Frederick, 
that all Colonel Marsden^s hopes and wishes^ as 
well as all his fears, centred. Feeling that on 
him depended his ruin or his safety, he dared 
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not control with too strong a hand the daring 
spirit and haughty temper of his over-indulged 
and wayward child, who had for some time 
made his life one continual round of fear, hope, 
and anxiety. 

For the last four years, Frederick Marsden 
had been attache at Vienna, and seldom found 
time or inclination to visit his father's house, 
except when, perhaps, after heavier losses than 
usual, or by some inexcusable act of extrava- 
gance, he was reduced to the necessity of re- 
turning, in the hope that it might procure 
him the means of indulging afresh in his 
career of dissipation. In character, he bore a 
strong resemblance to Colonel Marsden, to 
whose craft and dissimulation he added a 
recklessness and careless disregard of the fu- 
ture, which seemed almost incompatible with 
so dark a mind. Headstrong and impetuous, 
he kept his father in a continual state of fear^ 
and he scarcely dared to unfold to him one 
half of his deep-laid schemes, from the ap- 
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prehension of some sudden outbreak of tem- 
per, which might destroy by its violence even 
his most promising chance of success. 

In 'person, the resemblance of Frederick 
to his father was more exact* The son was — 
what his father had once been — singularly 
handsome ; and he had the same tact, the same 
bland and gentle manner, when he had an 
object in view, that rendered him almost irre- 
sistible. Frederick Marsden was in fact a wor- 
thy son of so accomplished a sire. 

To effect a marriage between his son and 
the heiress of Somerton had been for years 
the darling project of the wily Colonel Mars- 
den* But how to bring it about was the dif- 
ficulty. It is true, he believed Emily's affec- 
tions to be disengaged; but still it was not 
so certain that, even handsome and fascina- 
ting as Frederick was, he should be the person 
to succeed in gaining them. A woman's fancy 
is a wayward thing, and many are they who 
have been disappointed in seeing it turn and 
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fix itself exactly where they wished it should 
not, and where they were quite unable to 
discover any merit sufficient to justify the 
choice. 

No one knew this better than Colonel Mars- 
den ; and he also knew Emily too well not to 
be certain, that though she might be led, or 
even deceived, she had all the f»ide and spirit 
of her race, and would never be controlled, 
least of all upon this subject. Still, her being 
unbiassed by the slightest inclination for any 
other person was a great point in his favour* 

With Frederick he knew this was not the 
case. What affection he had to bestow, what 
time he had to spare from the contemplation of 
his own charms, and the attraction of the 
gaming tables were bestowed upon a beautiful 
Madame de Marigny, who, ever since he first 
went abroad, had held an influence over him, 
which to Colonel Marsden, who knew the ex- 
treme fickleness of his character, appeared un- 
accountable. 
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But this circumstance was no obstacle in 
Colonel Marsden's eyes, or at least it was one 
scarcely worth consideration; for he was by 
no means sufficiently troubled with principle 
to cause a moment's reflection on the grievous 
sin of urging his child to give his hand to one 
woman, while his heart was devoted to another* 
The sacrifice. of half-a-dozen women would have 
been nothing, when compared with the glorious 
advantages to be derived for himself and his 
family from an alliance with Lady Rosendale. 
His whole fate hung upon it; ere many months 
could elapse, the dark history of the past naust 
be revealed ; and though, to a mind like his, the 
remorse of conscience and the sense of disho- 
nour were but ** trifles light as air** when 
weighed against his worldly advantage, yet he 
was too shrewd an observer of mankind, and 
was too well versed in the ways of the world, 
not to be aware of the influence that high ho- 
nour and unblemished character lend to their 
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possessor. The respect and good opinion of 
his fellow-creatures he valued not for them- 
selves ; but they might be the meads to an end, 
and as such he wished to secure them. 

The gentle and confiding nature of Emily, 
and the affectionate kindness of heart which 
was in her such a prevailing quality, were so 
many points in Colonel Marsden's favour ; and 
not for a moment did he hesitate in his decision, 
or contemplate, with the smallest feeling of com- 
punction, the sacrifice he meditated of one so 
pure and excellent to the furtherance of his 
villanous schemes. For this end had he watch- 
ed so long; he had waited, in an agony of fear 
and excitement, for years past, knowing too 
well that each day increased the necessity of 
succeeding in his object, and trembling to think 
that by illness, accident, or, what he had dreaded 
even more, the springing up of any unforeseen 
attachment on Emily's side, the rich prize he had 
so long hovered over, and so carefully guarded, 
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might be in one moment snatched from his 
grasp. 

Though it had not been possible for Colonel 
Marsden always to follow Lady Rosendale in 
her travels, he had never for a moment lost 
sight of his charge; every movement, every 
action, and every acquaintance made by her, 
were duly reported to him by his well-paid 
emissaries. 

Great was his happiness when all this was 
at an end, and Emily was once again (and as he 
hoped for ever) within his reach and power 
He hailed her arrival at Somerton with no less 
joy and eagerness, as an event upon which 
the future happiness of his life depended, 
than Mrs. Robinson had done; but, unlike 
her, he had been instantly apprized of his 
ward's arrival, and, being determined not to 
lose a moment, had been day after day in at- 
tendance on her. 

Colonel Marsden's great object was to esta- 
blish himself on the footing of an intimate friend; 
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he knew too well how impadent of control all 
young people are, and especially heiresses ; and 
he therefore took care never to appear before her 
in the character of guardian. This line of con- 
duct he had carefully pursued from the first 
moment of entering upon his duties; and it 
was only with Lady Mary that any subject 
approaching to business was ever discussed. 

Hitherto the Colonel had not deemed it 
prudent to disclose to his son the scheme which 
had so long occupied his mind. But, upon 
finding the time for Emil/s arrival drawing 
near, he had decided upon immediately doing 
so, and had written to him, in the most urgent 
manner, to desire he would obtain leave of 
absence and return home ; and Frederick, for 
the first time in his life, obeyed the summons, 
and arrived at Marsden Hall, not a little out of 
humour at the tone in which his father had ven- 
tured to address him. But the season at 
Vienna was over; his friends had all dispersed 
for the time, and Madame de Marigny was 
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gone to some baths in a remote district, where 
it was perfectly impossible that he, though de- 
voted to her, could go to waste his time, and 
^^JUer fe parfcAt amour ^ with no other amuse- 
ment than clambering up rocks, and drinking 
Spa water. So the dutiful and fastidious Fre- 
derick made up his mind that it would be just 
as well to pass the autumn with his father in 
England. 

It occurred to him also, that, though certain 
of being very much bored, he might have some 
capital shooting, and perhaps might pick up 
two or three useless thorough-bred horses, which 
would make a marvellous effect at the races 
abroad, and would, moreover, give him the 
opportunity of obliging some very particular 
friends, by allowing them to become purchasers 
at about four times their original cost 

'These, with some others of nearly the same 
description, were the chief reasons that decided 
Frederick Marsden's immediate return, and 
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induced him to overlook the rather peremptory 
tone of his father's letter. 

Upon his arrival, he was not sorry to find 
that Lady Rosendale was in the country. The 
prospect of Somerton Park, filled with com- 
pany, was no little relief from the dulness he 
had anticipated. But beyond that he thought 
not of Emily, whom he had not seen for some 
years. The idea of marrying anybody was 
one so repugnant to him, that if it ever 
did enter into his head, he took care not to 
allow it to dwell there long. He could not 
imagine the possibility of finding happiness in 
anything involving the smallest sacrifice of 
liberty or inclination on his part. From his 
earliest youth, the indulgence of his passions, 
and the gratification of every fancy or extrava- 
gance that happened to seize him at the mo- 
ment, had been his sole object; and at five-and- 
twenty Frederick Marsden was a splendid spe- 
cimen of all that was false, selfish, and de- 
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praved, without one redeeming quality except 
his great personal beauty, and a manner so spe- 
cious and insinuating, that any casual observer 
might have been pardoned, who had pronounced 
him to be as amiable and good-natured as he 
was handsome. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The breakfast table at Marsden Hall had pre- 
sented rather a gayer aspect than usual, on 
the morning following the arrival of Frederick. 
The letters had just come; that happy mo- 
ment to some, while to others it redoubles that 
sensation of loneliness which we sometimes 
feel the first morning after our arrival at a 
strange place. Some vague idea of this kind 
was passing in Frederick's mind, when an ex- 
clamation of joy from Fanny caused him to look 
up. 

" Oh Lucy ! she is coming here to-day ! here 
is a note from her." 
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" Who is coming, my love ?" inquired Colo- 
nel Marsden. 

"Emily is coming; she says she has not yet 
had one moment to spare, but that certainly 
she will drive over to-day." 

** Do you not long to see her, Frederick ?'" 
asked Lucy. 

" Not particularly.! I shall be very happy to 
see Lady Rosendale, I dare say," replied he, 
languidly stirring his coffee. 

"But you must be dying to see her — you 
have never seen her since we were at Rome, and 
that is several years ago—she is so very beauti- 
ful now !" 

" Is she ? — here. Bijou," cried Frederick to 
his dog, as he held him a bit of chicken, which 
Bijou sat up to receive — " there, poor fellow.^ 

And in spite of his sister's repeated attempts 
to extract some remark from him, or even to 
excite the least appearance of curiosity about 
their " dear Emily," he continued to play with 
his dog, and read the newspaper, until he had 

VOL. I. ^ 
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finished his breakfast, when he threw up the 

window, and quietly sauntered out upon the 

lawn. 

' In a few minutes Frederick was joined by his 

father, who, after some time spent in trifling 

conversation, ventured at last to approach the 

subject which was uppermost in his mind. 

" Frederick,"" said Colonel Marsden, " you 
heard what your sister Lucy said of Lady 
Rosendale ?" 

" Yes, sir,"" replied Frederick. 

"She is beautiful — beautiful, amiable, and 
rich, beyond all calculation." 

" Well, sir," said Frederick, quietly seating 
himself on a rustic bench, " I do not dispute 
the fact ; but what is it to me ?" 

" But it might be something to you," said his 
father, in a tone that made Frederick raise his 
eyes from the contemplation of his well-made 
boots, in utter astonishment ; " Frederick, why 
should you not marry her ?" 

" Marry her ! impossible P' exclaimed Frede- 
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rick, starting to his feet, ^ totally impossible ! 
there does not exist the woman, however beau« 
tiful, however rich, for whom I should con- 
sider it the least worth my while to make such 
a sacrifice.^ 

*^ Sacrifice, Frederick I and can you call that 
a sacrifice which would at once give you posses- 
sion of the most lovely woman jn England, and 
a fortune of above forty thousand a year ? A sa- 
crifice ! to exchange the glories of an attache, 
and the smiles of a Parisian coquette, for the 
lordship of Somerton Park, and a position 
equal to that of the highest and noblest in the 
land r 

" Yes, with the insufferable addition of an 
insipid, stupid, ill-dressed Englishwoman for a 
wife," sulkily returned Frederick; whom the 
allusion to the beautiful AdMe de Marigny had 
not better disposed to the ideas of matrimony : 
*> No, my dear sir, give me the fortune, and I 
shall be much obliged to you; but if you have 
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any pity, any consideration — spare me the 
wife." 

** But how,** replied Colonel Marsden, who 
saw that the right chord had not yet been 
touched — " how if it were an evil not to be 
avoided, if it were the only means of extrica- 
tion for yourself and your family from endless 
difficulties — if such were to be the case, would 
your determination still remain the same ?^ 

" Why, as to that, I do not perceive that I 
am in any very great difficulty at present ; I 
do not owe much just now — two or three thou- 
sand to that rascal Moses — my bill at Barker's, 
which has been four years standing, and may 
just as well stand for four years more — some- 
thing at Fossin's — and as to tailors, hatters, 
boot-makers, and all those low sort of fellows, 
they are much too lucky if they ever get paid, 
and ought to know their business better than 
to bore one with their bills. So, on the score 
of difficulties, I may make myself quite easy ; 
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and as to my family — I cannot see that I am 
under any such great obligation to them as to 
sacrifice myself to their pleasure.*' 

" Frederick," said his father, driven almost 
to despair by this catalogue of fresh embarrass- 
ments, " if this is your real situation, why have 
you concealed it from me P What has become 
of the large sum which you received only a few 
months ago, on the express condition that all 
your debts should be discharged? and where 
do you imagine all the resources are to come 
from, to supply your unbounded extrava- 
gance ?" 

These were questions more easily asked than 
agreeable to answer; so Frederick remained 
silent. 

" Frederick,** continued his father, in a voice 
so tremulous with agitation that his attention 
was at length aroused, and the volatile young 
man began to reflect that some hidden cause 
might exist for this sudden and alarming pro- 
position — " if I were to tell you fairly, that 
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limited as my expenditure and my allowance 
to you have been, when compared with my 
supposed income, they have still for many 
years far exceeded my means — that my estates 
are deeply mortgaged, and that to your cousin 
Lady Rosendale, — would you still persist in 
refusing a marriage which would effectually 
remove a load of anxiety and distress from 
your father, and secure to yourself the posses- 
sion of every luxury, every enjoyment which 
boundless riches can bestow P'' 

Colonel Marsden paused, and perceiving that 
at last he had made some little impression, 
ventured to continue. 

" For this end I have toiled — for this hour 
I have watched for many long years. Ever 
since fate threw into my hands the prize you 
so hastily rejected, I have destined it for you — I 
have guarded the treasure as yours. To see 
you lord of Somerton and its heiress has been 
my dream of hope and pride; and will you 
now so reward my care, so repay me for years 
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passed in anxietyy for the cruel privations I 
have experienced, that I might supply you 
with the means of profuse expenditure — will 
you repay all this by casting from you a for- 
tune that is almost within your grasp, and con- 
tentedly see another bear away the prize which 
should be yours ?^ 

Frederick had listened attentively. It was 
the first time his father had spoken to him of 
his affairs, and never before had a suspicion 
crossed his mind that they might be involved. 
It is true that he had always found some 
difficulty made to satisfy his repeated applica- 
tions for money ; but that might have been 
real or pretended, or simply meant as a mea- 
sure of caution against any future demands. 
Frederick's own mind was so deformed, his 
policy so crooked, that he could not imagine 
the possibility of any one's following a straight- 
forward course; and now he hesitated to be- 
lieve in what he heard. Were matters really 
as bad as his father had given him to under- 
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stand, or was he merely a tool in his hands for 
the] furtherance of his own views? Colonel 
Marsden had now been for many years guar- 
dian to the heiress, and yet this was the first 
time he had ever given him the slightest hint 
upon the subject. He knew that his father 
was aware of his attachment to Madame de 
Marigny, and had never before discouraged it ; 
indeed he had always seemed perfectly indif- 
ferent as to its existence. What then could be 
the meaning of all this ? 

These thoughts crowded fast and thick upon 
Frederick Marsden's brain. He could not un- 
derstand it. Something he was quite sure was 
still unexplained ; but the allusion of his father 
to his embarrassments, his own reckless habits 
of expense, and the unbounded delights the 
possession of such a fortune would secure to 
him — all flashed across him in a moment, and 
appeared as if not unworthy of consideration ; 
and before Colonel Marsden had concluded his 
appeal, the wily Frederick had .resolved upon 
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his course. He would temporize; he would 
not commit himself; above all, he would leave 
nothing undone to ascertain, if possible, the 
exact state of his father's affairs, and then it 
would be quite time enough to decide what he 
should do. 

Neither father nor son took into considera- 
tion, at that moment) that there could be a 
possibility of Lad}' Rosendale's interposing 
a difBculty in the accomplishment of their 
schemes, by a refusal. 

" Grood heavens !'* said Frederick, when his 
father had ceased speaking, ^' I had no idea 
that you could be in the least degree embar- 
rassed ; that certainly alters the case." 

" Embarrassed, my dear Frederick ! not 
only embarrassed, but fearfully distressed ; and 
that to such an extent that no care, no re- 
trenchment or sacrifice, either on my part or 
on yours, could for years to come be of the 
slightest service. There is but one path of 
safety, and should you obstinately refuse to 
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follow it, we are lost ! If I^ady Rosendale 
marries another, we are irretrievably ruined.'* 

^^ But perhaps Lady Rosendale does not 
think of marrying ; perhaps she will not marry 
till after she is of age. She may like to enjoy 
her liberty and power without the control of a 
husband ; and so," continued Frederick,' affect- 
ing an air of carelessness, *' if your distress is 
not of a very urgent nature, and if she still 
remains single, it will be soon enough some 
time hence for me to think of her as a 
wife." 

Colonel Marsden, in spite of the terrible 
anxiety with which he was overwhelmed, was 
not to be surprised out of his secret ; not even 
to his son, through whose means he confidently 
hoped to escape detection, would he confess his 
crime. No — that should remain locked within 
his own breast. When all was settled for the 
marriage — finally settled, then, but not till 
then, should Frederick know it; and for the 
present, satisfied with the impression he hoped , 
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he had made, he continued to urge upon his 
son the endless advantages to be derived from 
the connexion, the power it would give him in 
the world, in society, in political life ; but he 
did not again revert to the subject of his own 
distresses, or touch upon any point which 
might enlighten him further as to the exact 
position of his affairs. 

But Frederick had heard enough to satisfy 
him that, at all events, there was some truth in 
what he had been told, and that, perhaps, it 
might be worth his while to consider about it. 
He was also quite alive to the worldly advantages 
such a marriage would procure for him. But 
then he so hated the idea of a wife. It would 
be such a bore, such a fatigue, to see for ever 
the same face before him. He was sure he 
could not endure to be plagued with all the 
details of family arrangements, followed about 
wherever he went, his time interfered .with, 
his pursuits disapproved of ; and his thoughts 
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flew back to the boudoir of the fascinating 
Adfele de Marigny, and the delights of the 
life of alternate indolence and excitement which 
he led at Vienna — a life so well suited to his 
ideas of enjoyment, that he wished for no 
other, indeed for nothing more — except more 
money. 

But with the magic word money returned 
the idea of Emily ; and the noble woods of 
Somerton rose before his eyes, and with 
them visions of future wealth and power 
floated across his mind. His reflections, how- 
ever, were disturbed by the sound of wheels 
rapidly approaching the house. 

" That is Lady Rosen dale's carriage,'' cried 
Colonel Marsden, who had remained standing 
beside his son, intently observing him ; " I 
must go in to receive her. You will come soon, 
will you not ?" 

" I will follow you directly, sir," replied 
Frederick. 
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His father held out his hand, and both 
felt in that moment that a compact was signed 
between them. Not another word was said, 
and Colonel Marsden immediately returned to 
the house to receive his visiter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



For a few minutes after his father had left 
him, Frederick remained motionless. The con- 
versation which had just passed had filled his 
mind with annoyance and confusion ; he could 
not at once reduce his thoughts to any collected 
form. The intelligence had been so unexpected 
and alarming in its nature, the proposition of 
his father so sudden, that he could not under- 
stand it. Why it never had even been hinted 
at before, was a mystery to him which he 
could not make out ; and he determined, there- 
fore, (as was generally the case with him 
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when the subject was disagreeable) to defer 
thinking of it altogether to a more convenient 
opportunity, and for the moment to look only 
to the gratification of the feeling which was 

uppermost in his breast. 

I 

That feeling was curiosity, which the posi- 
tion Frederick so unexpectedly found himself 
placed in, had excited to no small degree. He 
immediately bent his steps towards the house, 
full of anxiety just to see what Lady Rosendale 
was like ; for he had never met her since she 
was almost a child. He was more occupied 
with what he should think of her, than with 
the idea of what her opinion might be of him ; 
for on the latter point he had long acquired a 
feeling of security, which prevented him being 
troubled with much diffidence. 

On entering the drawing-room he found 
Emily, just as he had expected, seated between 
his sisters. Colonel Marsden was standing by 
the window, playing with the children, and Mrs. 
Belmont was sitting near them. 
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a 



Lady Rosendale," said Colonel Marsden, 
** let me have the pleasure of presenting my son 
to you ; he has just escaped from his official 
duties at Vienna, and has come to enliven me 
by a flying visit." 

" How very long it is since we have met/* 
said Emily kindly, holding out her hand ; "not 
since we were at Rome." 

" Nearly four years, I think," replied Fre- 
derick ; " a long time when banished from 

f 

one's home and friends, as we poor attaches 



are." 



" Ah ! it is indeed,'^ said Etoily, with a sigh ; 
" delightful as I found it abroad, and much as 
I enjoyed seeing new places, and particularly 
being in Italy, still I longed for the time when 
I might return to my own dear Somerton. I 
do not think I shall be in a hurry to leave it 
again." 

*' The woods at Somerton must be in great 
beauty now/' said Frederick, whose ideas 
had rapidly strayed from the beauties of na- 
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ture to the delights of a ** battue ** in per- 
spective, 

" Yes, they do look beautiful ; Agnes and I 
were observing them as we drove here to day. 
The leaves are not yet quite off the oak, and the 
shades are lovely, mixed with the dark green 
of the pine. But I hope you will see them 
directly; for one motive for my visit to-day / 
was to try and persuade Colonel Marsden to 
come to Somerton next week, with Fanny and 
Lucy. We expect some people from a dis- 
tance, who will stay a few days. I did not , 
know you had arrived ; but you will come, I 
hope, also — will you not ^^ 

" Certainly, if you wish it, I shall be too 
happy." 

" Oh yes ! you must indeed," replied Emily, 
^* You and Colonel Marsden must help me to 
arrange about the amusements of the gentlemen, 
and do the honours of the shooting, about 
which I am afraid I do not understand much. 
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They tell me that there is an abundance of 
game this season." 

^ Oh ! I do hope papa will let us go," whis- 
pered Lucy, to whom the idea of a party and 
a new dress was delightful. 

^^ I will try and arrange it all with him,'' said 
Emily. 

As she got up and crossed the room to the 
window, where Agnes and Colonel Marsden 
were still playing with the children, Frederick 
could not help confessing to himself that she 
really was much more presentable than he had 
expected to find her. Certainly she was pretty, 
and very graceful ; and her bonnet and pelisse 
were not so very English after all : so he con- 
descended to join the group at the window, 
and took the opportunity of renewing his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Belmont. 

They had been great allies when he was 
quite a boy ; and finding that she was actually 
living in the country, and was Emily^s nearest 
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DQJghbour^ as well as her most intimate friend, 
he decided that at all events it would be more 
politic to be in her good graces than not, and 
therefore he might as well bestow a little of his 
agreeability upon her, and take- some notice of 
her children — (Frederick particularly hated 
children) ; so he took little Susan on his knee, 
with an air of affection, and having contrived a 
corner close to him on the sofa for Edward, 
was soon listening with rapt attention .to the 
history of a white rabbit "that was quite tame 
in the garden.^' Then Edward had so much to 
say in praise of Ruby, so many descriptions to 
give of him, and of Hector, the great New- 
foundland dog, and so many promises to obtain, 
that when he came to Somerton " he would be 
quite sure to come down to Oakwood Lodge 
and ride with him," that Lady Rosendale had 
concluded her visit, and had got up to go 
away, before he could manage to disengage 
himself from them. 

"We have settled everything for next week. 
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Fanny," said Lady Rosendale ; " I hope we 
shall have a pleasant party : you must come 
early, that we may have a little quiet hour be- 
fore dressing time." 

*' Dear, dear Emily," exclaimed her cousins, 
each taking a hand, "how very kind you are ! 
we shall be so glad to go to Somerton ! " 

And the affectionate girls looked up to her 
with eyes beaming with love and gratitude, 
little imagining that their fate and fortune 
alike depended upon the cruel sacrifice of that 
fair gentle creature before them. 

Emily was gone— Colonel Marsden retired to 
his room, and Frederick was left with his 
sisters. But since the morning a complete 
revolution seamed to have taken place in his 
feelings, and had Fanny and Lucy Marsden 
been a little more clear-sighted, they might 
also have perceived a considerable improvement 
in his manner. He now could contrive to lis- 
ten without a yawn when Lady Rosendale 
was spoken of. He could hear her praises with- 
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out showing what a bore he thought it, and to 
Lucy's reiterated inquiries ^^ if he did not think 
her beautiful ?^ he could bring himself to an- 
swer, ** Yes, she was very much improved in 
appearance since he had last seen her.^ 

^' I knew you would say so, dear Frederick,^ 
said Lucy, ^^ when you had once seen her. No 
one could know her without loving and admir- 
ing her as she deserves." 

In the mean time, Lady Rosendale and Mrs. 
Belmont were on their way home. 

^^ Emily ,^ said the latter, as the carriage 
turned out of the park gates, ** how very hand- 
some Mr. Marsden is grown l^ 

" Is he very handsome, Agnes ? I believe 
he is reckoned so ; but it is not quite the style 
of beauty I admire the most." 

'* But surely,** replied Agnes, who could not 
help being touched by any kindness shown to 
her children, ^^ surely you must admit that it 
is a very striking style of beauty ; fine eyes. 
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fine teeth and hair; and then his manner is 
charming." 

"Yes,** answered Emily, "I do admit all 
that; but still there is something in the ex- 
pression of his face — something I rather feel 
than see — which has always displeased me. 
I do not know exactly what it is — whether it 
is actually in his look. Sometimes I have 
fancied it was in his voice. I remember I 
always felt the same about it. And there is 
ever to me, in his manner, a sort of suppressed 
sneer — a something implied, though not spoken ; 
in short, something, as I said before, which 
I feel, though I cannot describe. Still he is un- 
deniably handsome and very agreeable, and 
I am delighted he has just arrived in time ; he 
will be a great accession to our party next 
week." 

" Apropos^ whom do you expect, Emily ?" 
" I am not quite certain yet ; but the Mel- 
roses, Germaines, and Sedleys, have pro- 
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roised me to come, and to-day I have had 
a note from Lady Frances Germaine, asking 
if they may bring two gentlemen, who, it 
appears, are staying with ^hem at Wensford — 
Colonel Fitzmaurice and Mr. Delmore. I have 
never seen either of them, but of course, asked 
in that manner, I could not refuse to invite 
them ; Aunt Mary said it would not be right 
to do so." 

" Oh, it would have been impossible," said 
Agnes. *^ Mr. Delmore, I think, is a relation of 
Lady Frances ; he is very young." 

" I believe he is her nephew or cousin — I 
do not know which. But you, dear Agnes, you 
will come ; you know you promised to come 
and stay with me all the time. Recollect this 
is my first party at Somerton, and I could not 
possibly do without you. Aunt Mary, you 
know, does not much like the trouble of visiters. 
She is fond of company in the evening ; but it 
puts her sadly out of her way to have to drive 
out, and entertain a large party in the morning. 
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So, if it is only from charity you will come to 
help me. Dear Agnes, say you will come to 
stay ?" 

'' Yes, Emily, if it really gives you pleasure, 
I will stay all the time ; but jrou know not the 
anxiety it is to me to leave the children for so 
long : however, I will manage it; I can go down 
to Oakwood early." 

" O yes ! you will come to breakfast every 
day, mamma," said Edward, ^^and then, -you 
know, I can ride Ruby back with you, and 
Wilson will lead him home ; may I not, dear 
mamma ? I will be so good, if you will allow 
me. 

" Perhaps so, darling," answered his mother ; 
" but you know I do not like your riding even 
with Wilson, unless I am there the whole time — 
you are so giddy." 

'' O, I will take such care — indeed, mamma, 
you know I will;" and the affectionate child 
nestled close to her side, and looked up into 
her face with such a soft and beseeching look 
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that she felt as if there was nothing upon 
earth she could refuse him. 

Poor Agnes! how beautiful was her love 
for her children! Married at so early an 
age — when she herself was almost a child — 
to one she could not love — married to please 
her parents, whom she had lost shortly after- 
wards — the whole force and fervour of her 
affections had centred in her children. They 
were all to her, and as she gazed upon them, 
she trembled to think how a moment might 
rob her of her treasures ; — an instant's 
neglect, or the most trifling accident or ill- 
ness, might snatch from her those little lives 
with which she felt her own was twined ; 
her very heart and soul were bound up in 
them ; and she shuddered as she thought 
the day might come when she might be 
left — alone! 

Who is there who has ever really loved, 
who has not felt the deep misery of such an 
apprehension ? 

VOL. I. - F 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" Anastasia, my dear," exclaimed Mrs. Ro- 
binson, abruptly entering the room where her 
daughters were practising, — " do leave off 
singing. There have you and Belinda been 
ever since breakfast, I do believe, singing the 
same song ! You will be as hoarse as ravens 
by the evening, and the very day of all others 
that I want you to be in your best looks and 
best voice; — the first day Lady Rosendale 
has ever dined here." 

'' Why, mamma, we were obliged to prac- 
tise * Giorno d'orrore.' You know she will 
be sure to ask us to sing after dinner, and 
that is the only grand duet we know; and 
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then Belinda can begin with ^ Di tanti palpiti,' 
and I am quite perfect in ' Non piii mesta* 
with the variations. You know we raust not 
sing any common songs^ or vulgar, old-fashioned 
ballads. I have taken all our English books 
up-stairs, that nobody might see them." 

" That is quite right, my dear. After the 

* genteel ' education you have received, it 
would be very odd if you could sing any 
thing but the best ; and you may remember, 
too, Colonel Marsden said the other day 
that Italian was the only music worth listen- 
ing to." 

*' I wonder if the Miss Marsdens can sing," 
said Belinda. 

" I should think not, my love ; for I asked 
Miss Lucy whether they had been at any 

* finishing' school, and she said, No — that 
they had only had masters at home. One 
cannot expect every body to be educated in 
the same way ; and you know I never spared 
any expense about you." 

And Mrs. Robinson recollected with satis* 
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faction the enormous bills she had paid without 
a inumiur for the two years' " finishing" of 
her daughters, at the most extravagant of all 
polite seminaries, and was perfectly satisfied 
that all was right. 

" But, my dears," she continued, '^ I have 
come to consult you upon what is best to 
be done : a most unforeseen difiieulty has 
arisen — the last thing I ever should have 
thought of — and I do not know what to 
do/' 

" What is it, mamma? Good gracious ! not 
an excuse from the officers?" exclaimed Anas- 
tasia in a voice of alarm. 

''No — not quite so bad as that: but it 
is very vexatious — your father insists upon 
Ellen's dining with us to-day." 

'* Ellen! I never heard such an idea! It 
is quite impossible she can dine with us. In 
the first. place, she has got nothing but her 
muslin frock to wear; and then she is so tall, 
she makes us look quite old; just as if we 
had been out for years." 
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And the young lady's face began to exhibit 
most unequivocal symptoms of ill temper. 

" It is really too bad of your &ther ; but 
do not mind it, my dear — it will only make 
your eyes red. The worst of the matter is, 
that he is so very positive — when he takes a 
thing into his head there is no getting it 
out again ; and I see no chance of our being 
able to prevent her dining down stairs to-day. 
Then there is Richard and his friend^ Captain 
Jones, have quite turned the girl's head, tell- 
ing her such nonsense, that at Paris girls 
always come out at seventeen. I am sure 
they do not ; no girl should come out till 
she is eighteen — it is not ' genteel.'" 

" What shall we do?" said Belinda. 

" I am sure I do not know — it will just 
ruin all our party. There never was any 
thing so unlucky." 

All, however, was useless. In vain did 
they imagine every sort of expedient for keep- 
ing poor Ellen out of view ; Mr. Robinson 
was firm, and the poor girl having passed 
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the day in tears and agitation, from the ill 
humour of which she had been the cause in 
her mother and sisters, prepared, as the awful 
hour drew nigh, to put on " the muslin dress," 
and make her appearance down stairs. 

Timidly she entered the drawing-room, and 
great was her relief on finding that no form 
was visible, save the recumbent one of Mr. 
Richard Plantagenet Robinson, which in a few 
moments she discovered stretched at full length 
upon the sofa. 

" Dear Richard, how glad I am that you 
are dressed ! I was so afraid of coming down 
by myself." 

" And well you might be," was the affec- 
tionate reply, *' in such a dress as that. The 
women here make such figures of themselves ! 
I should like to see what they would say to 
that dress in Paris — ha! ha! ha! I wonder 
what ray friend Lord Henry Hardington would 

say. 

And he examined Ellen's simple robe a la 

viergcy and laughed as much as he possibly 
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dared to do without running the risk of dis- 
composing his toilet. 

But though he laughed; it was more at her 
English style of dress than from any ill-natured 
motive : for Mr. Richard Plantagenet did not 
possess any share of his sisters' spiteful and 
jealous feelings; and on seeing poor Ellen's 
eyes fill with tears, he took her hand, saying, 
kindly, 

" Well, well, Ellen, never mind ; you are 
much the prettiest girl of the three, if you 
were but decently dressed." 

Now be it remarked, en passant^ that his 
idea of good dress corresponded exactly with 
that of his mamma ; simplicity was his aver- 
sion—his own clearly shewed it. In person, 
Mr. Richard Plantagenet was rather tall ; 
he had a broad fair face, very shining ; broad 

shoulders, broad feet, and broad hands» 
Great, therefore, was the field whereon his 

exquisite taste might be displayed. The 
waistcoat he produced on the occasion pre- 
sented a large bouquet of flowers, worked 
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on each side with all the corresponding bor- 
ders of wreaths of heart's-ease, rose-buds, and 
forget-me-nots. Of white there was nothing 
visible; for the rest of the upper man was 
encased in voluminous folds of black satin, 
into which were stuck two of the most 
brilliant and enormous pins that jewellers' in- 
genuity could devise. A glittering chain hung 
round his neck, and the complacency with 
which he exhibited his great red hands, 
adorned with an endless variety of rings, and 
monstrous feet encased most cruelly in shining 
shoes, and stockings striped with blue, was 
sufficient proof that he considered himself as 
an eligant of the first order ; or, as his friend 
Lord Henry Hardington would have pro- 
nounced him, ** quite the thing." 

It was very amusing to behold the meeting 
of Mrs. Robinson and her three children, as 
with their respective loads of finery they 
cnnie from their rooms, and assembled round 
the fire, full half an hour before there was a 
possibility of the earliest guest arriving. 
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Unmeasured was the praise which they 
bestowed upon each other ; while poor 
Ellen, gentle and Cinderella- like, looked 
timidly on from a distance, too happy if she 
escaped remark, or reproof for shewing her- 
self at qU. 

What an anxious half hour! The clock 
seemed to go more slowly than it ever had 
done before. Mr. Richard stood np with his 
back to the fire, and declared his sisters' 
dresses most correct — quite Parisian. Having 
spent six months at Paris, he could not endure 
any thing English. 

His sisters, on their side, were in raptures 
with him. " Such a love of a waistcoat!" and 
^^ such pins!" He was their very heau ideal 
of " a nice man." 

Mrs. Robinson, fussy and fidgetty, sailed 
about the room in a magnificent yellow gown 
and scarlet turban with birds of paradise 
flying up and down in it, and busied herself 
in pulling every chair, table, and sofa as much 

f2 
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as possible out of tbeir natural position, and 
as nearly as possible into a regular circle. 

After various efforts tbis was accomplished, 
and the lady sat down to rest after her exer- 
tions. They had not long to wait now; the 
clock struck the half hour, and the first knock 
was heard at the door. Back rushed (or 
rather rustled) the young ladies to their chosen 
places, and sat down on the very edge of their 
chairs, until they were thrown into the " most 
admired disorder" by the announcement of 
Captain Sims and Lieutenant Walker ; and 
the officers entered the room. 

" How nice of them to be in uniform!" 
whispered Anastasia to her sister, who in- 
stantly began to giggle. Then came, sundry 
bows, simpers, and fidgets, on their part, 
returned in due form by the clanking of 
swords against the ground, the jingling of 
spurs, and the bending and bowing of two of 
the most lank bodies and fragile - looking 
waists that ever took refuge in uniform. 
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What a mnltitnde of defects does a nniform 
cover! What a passport it is to yoong ladies 
of the proyinces, who think with Miss Anas^ 
tasia that to be an *' officer ** is enough ! 

The other guests now began to arrive in 
rapid succession, and nearly all were come 
when Lady Rosendale and Lady Mary Marsden 
were announced. The agitation of Mrs. Robin*^ 
son was now at its height. She got up, sat 
down, got up again; and but for the magic 
circle she had traced around herself, her im- 
patience no doubt would have carried her to 
the hall. But Lady Rosendale had now ad* 
vanced into the room, and many profound 
curtesies followed, and various unintelligible 
remarks, of which only " honour" and " ladyship" 
reached the ears of the surrounding company; 
and at last she was permitted to take her seat 
upon the sofa expressly reserved for her. 

Colonel Marsden arrived almost at the same 
moment. Emily was enchanted to find her 
cousins were of the party. The girls, in their 
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unpretending manner, came to shake hands 
with her; but Frederick remained standing 
near the door, with an air of ineffable con- 
tempt and undisguised amazement at the 
audacity of Mr. Richard Plantagenet, who had 
presumed to address him with an inquiry "if 
he had seen his friend Lord Henry Hardington 
as he passed through Paris?" 

" I have not the honour of knowing him," 
replied Frederick, with an air and tone which 
would have clearly conveyed to any mind less 
opaque than Mr. Richard's, his meaning to be 
** I have not the least desire to know you ;" 
and the well-bred Frederick glided off to make 
an attempt at getting through the intricate 
mazes of furniture which separated him from 
the back of Lady Rosendale's sofa. 

The first buzz of inquiries and civilities being 
over, there was a slight pause, and Mr. 
Robinson taking advantage of the silence, 
took Ellen by the hand, and without saying a 
word to her, led her up to Lady Rosendale. 
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*' This is my youngest daughter, Lady 
Rosendale; will you allow me to present her 
to you?" 

"Your daughter, Mr. Robinson! I was 
not aware that you had more than two 
daughters." 

And Emily looked from the masses of 
blond and satin to the trembling and blushing 
girl before her, and a suspicion of the truth 
flashed across her mind. 

" She has never been out yet; but she is a 
good girl, and as great a comfort to her father 
as ever man was blessed with," replied Mr. 
Robinson, with a feeling of honest, affectionate 
pride, that went straight to Emily's heart. 
She took Ellen's trembling hand, and saying 
a few words in her own sweet tone, good- 
naturedly made room for her on the sofa by 
her side. 

Poor Ellen was nearly overcome by this 
little act of kindness ; she was so unaccustomed 
to any thing of the sort ; she never expected 
the least attention from any one. At last she 
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ventured to raise her eyes to the face of the 
beautiful creature whose sweet words had 
almost dissipated her fear ; and as she looked 
upon her, Ellen's grateful heart swelled almost 
to bursting : she felt at that moment that she 
could have died for her. 

No words can describe the astonishment 
and dismay of Mrs. Robinson at so unlooked-for 
an event. What to do or what to say she 
knew not ; all her plans for keeping Ellen in 
the back-ground were overturned ; and it was 
most fortunate that, at this moment, the an- 
nounceraent of dinner gave a different current 
to her thoughts, or it is not passible to say how 
long so many contending feelings as then 
agitated her could have been repressed. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Sitting down to dinner! There is no moment 
of the day which can fairly boast of exciting so 
general an interest. To the hungry man, it is 
most naturally pleasing ; to those who happen 
to have a decided preference for each other's 
society, it is one of anxious expectation ; while 
to the curious and the idle, it offers a charming 
opportunity of studying all the little arrange- 
ments of their friends, and making remarks 
upon them. What an expression of disap- 
pointment may be detected upon the faces of 
any two unfortunate individuals, who had 
settled in their own minds that they would 
have a comfortable time for conversation, 
when by some tiresome^jioint of etiquette which 
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they fondly hoped might, in ttte Jiurry of the 
moment, be overlooked, they find themselves 
cruelly separated ! or, what is even still harder 
to bear, when some good sort of blundering, 
detestable creature interposes his bulky form, 
and they see all their expected happiness 
dwindled down to the chance of a hurried 
question now and then, or an occasional glimpse 
of each other behind his back, when he is 
particularly busy. This is a pleasant situation 
for all three. The disappointed ones gloomily 
devour their soup and their discontent in 
sullen silence ; while the poor oflfending party, 
totally unconscious of his crime, only wonders 
why his neighbours are so very dull : — he used 

to think Mr. B a most agreeable man, and 

as to Lady A , her wit and liveliness were 

so renowned that he had imagined sitting next 
to her must be delightful — he cannot account 
for her stupidity ; and still the poor, plodding 
creature eats on without the smallest danger of 
being disturbed by the idea that he is the 
cause of all. 
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Fortunately, but few of these unhappy con* 
tre temps happened in the arrangement of Mrs. 
Robinson's dinner-party. Whether by chance^ 
or by design, most of the guests had seated 
themselves as comfortably as circumstances 
would admit of. 

Lady Roseudale, of course, was next to Mr. 
Robinson, and before long she was any thing 
but displeased with her neighbour. If he was 
not polished, he was certainly not what could 
properly be called vulgar ; he was old-fashioned 
and formal, it is true, but he did not seek to 
disguise it. He was much too sensible a man 
not to hold in contempt all approach to 
pretension of any kind. He knew that he had 
made his own fortune, and was honestly proud 
of it, without any parade. Whenever he did 
allude to his origin in the course of conversa- 
tion, it was with a simplicity and truth that 
could not fail to impress with a strong pre- 
possession in his favour one so well calculated 
to -judge of and appreciate nobleness of feeling 
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as Emily was ; and very soon she was engaged 
in a lively discussion on the respective merits 
of school houses, local charities, planting, 
gardening, and other subjects of that nature, 
upon which she entered with a manner at once 
so natural and intelligent, that she perfectly 
delighted the good old man. 

Mrs. Robinson, far removed from such sober 
^ conversation, was in her glory. Seated by 
Colonel Marsden, who, with his usual placid 
smile, was swallowing her bad champagne 
and worse compliments together, she was 
perfectly satisfied that every thing was quite 
right. She neither knew nor heeded what the 
dinner was, so that there was plenty of it, and 
the table literally groaned beneath the weight 
of the massive tpergne and candelabras, and 
the number of dishes with which it was 
crammed, until scarcely a vestige of the table- 
cloth was visible. But she knew that she paid 
her cook and her butler much more than any 
one else did their's, and that she had ordered 
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no that expense should be spared, and a 
splendid dinner sent up; and what more 
could any one do ? 

It never occurred to Mrs. Robinson, so 
elated was she by the charms of her posi- 
tion, to inquire why the wine was hot, or why 
the entrees were cold, — with endless other 
miseries so often endured by those who have 
the misfortune to dine where every thing is 
attempted while nothing is understood. But 
all this did not aflfect Mrs. Robinson — how 
could it? she was happy in her ignorance, 
happy in her company, happy in her riches, 
and happy in herself. Never was there a 
state of more supreme felicity than that which 
Mrs. Robinson at this moment enjoyed. It 
would have seemed strange indeed, if any 
one could have told her, that there existed 
such a feeling as discontent in the bosom of 
any individual present; every thing appeared 
to go on so well, all looked so bright, rich, 
and plentiful, and every one was placed exactly 

where she had intended them to be. 
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Alas! for Frederick, this was but too true. 
Steady to his determination of avoiding all 
contact with the Robinsons more than that 
which was absolutely necessary, he had 
abstained from offering his arm to any lady on 
going in to dinner. He knew it would be 
impossible for him to sit by Emily ; and Mrs. 
Belmont appeared to be fairly taken possession 
of by an old country neighbour, to whom she 
was giving her whole attention, without once 
turning her head, so as to allow him an 
opportunity of speaking to her ; and as he 
had no longer any object in view, he waited 
quietly till the very last, and then, with the 
slowest step possible, walked into the dining- 
room, so that by the time he arrived almost 
every one had sat down. 

How often are the very means we take to 
secure our object, the special cause of its 
defeat ! Had Frederick taken his fair chance 
with the rest, he might haye done better ; 
at all events, he could not have been worse off 
than he was ; for after the first bustle was 
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over, to his horror he discovered that the onlv 
vacant place at the whole table — already 
crowded to sufibcation — was one next to 
Anastasia Robinson, whose other side was 
carefully guarded by Captain Sims. It was 
too late now to hope for any thing better, 
and nothing was left for him but to wedge 
himself in, as he best could, upon a chair so 
close to the others, that it was impossible to 
get it near the table ; and there, with his arms 
pinioned by Anastasia's gigots on one side, 
and Lieutenant Walker's epaulettes on the 
other, was he doomed to sit, for the terrible 
hours he foresaw the Robinson feast would 
last. 

To a more practised eye than Mrs. Robin- 
son's, Frederick's ill-concealed sufferings would 
have been but too apparent ; but she saw 
nothing of the kind, and there was no one else 
who could be particularly interested in observ- 
ing him. The young ladies were in the 
highest possible spirits, each with an officer by 
her side. 
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" What excessive misery one has always to 
undergo in one's own country!" was Frederick's 
mental ejaculation, as he proceeded, at the 
utmost peril of Miss Anastasia's sleeve, to try 
and eat some very cold thick-looking soup, 
that after ten minutes' waiting had been placed 
before him. With much difficulty he had 
accomplished this, when suddenly his atten- 
tion was arrested by the extraordinary appari- 
tion of a large diamond ring placed close to 
his plate ; and, on looking up, he beheld 
Anastasia in the act of removing sundry others 
from her fingers, in order to take off her 
gloves. 

" Good God!" exclaimed Frederick, startled 
out of his silence and all propriety by so 
unexpected a sight; ''is it the fashion to 
wear rings outside one's gloves in this 
country?" 

" I know nothing about country fashions," 
replied the young lady, tossing her head, 
" but at Paris it is reckoned much the most 
genteel , besides, I do not see the use of 
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putting gloves over one's handsome rings, for 
nobody then knows that one has any." 

Frederick sank back in his chair^ and heard 
not the delicately insinuated platitude on the 
subject of a ring, gently uttered by Captain 
Sims, and rewarded by Anastasia with a be- 
coming blush and simper; — or, on his other 
side^ the vehement declaration of Belinda, 
that she '^ quite doated on reviews, and so 
loved the horses and the band playing on the 
parade of an evening/' He heard not all 
this — his thoughts were far away. He looked 
at the vapid face of his neighbour, peeping 
from a mass of crepe and flowers, and scanned 
the hideous shoulders of yellow - white so 
liberally displayed to view ; and then he 
thought of his last dinner party! — It was at 
Vienna, at the house of Adele de Marigny, 
and he had sat bv her side ; he still saw before 
him those beautiful eyes so softly turned to^ 
his, and the giaceful bend of her swanlike 
throat, and shuddered as he beheld Anastasia's 
scraggy neck and horrible yellow topaz 
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necklace, to think that a creature so odious 
should belong to the same species. 

Bat he was not even allowed to enjoy his 
reflections in peace. He was aroused fay the 
load yoice of Mr. Richard Pkntagenet. 

" Pray, Mr. Marsden, did yoa see Ma- 
demoiselle Ernestine as yoa came throi^h 
Paris?" 

^' I had not that honour,** replied Frederick, 
totally ignorant of who or what Mademoiselle 
Ernestine might be. 

** Yoa had a great loss, then, I can tell you ; 
she is quite perfect : my friend, Lord Henry 
Hardington, pronounces her divine — a regular 
' tip-top/ " 

Frederick merely bowed. 
'* I should be very happy to be of any use 
to you, Mr. Marsden. My friend Harding- 
ton is very intimate with her, and I should 
not much mind asking him to introduce you." 
Another bow was the only answer Frederick 
vouchsafed. 

" Indeed, it is not at all * the thing' at 
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Paris, not to be acqaunted with lie-. We aE 
make it a point to attend the rdMarsak.^ 

And Mr. Richard PlantigaietY imaginm^ 
from Frederick's sOence, that he was attentirelT 
Ibtened to, and embddened faj the idea, was 
seized with the spirit of patronage towards a 
man so low in the world of £ishion as not to 
know Mademoiselle Ernestine ; and he accord- 
ingly b^an to expatiate on the merits of her 
dancing, the graces of her person, the beauties 
of her mind, and the charm of her sodetr, at 
sach a length, that Frederick, wearied and 
disgusted beyond all powers of endarance, 
abruptly put an end to his oration, by asking 
Mrs. Robinson, in a yery audible voice, to 
drink a glass of wine. He then, once more^ 
took refiige in the most stately and freezing 
silence. 

Frederick was not one of those who could 
either view with indulgence, or endeavour to 
derive amusement from, the foibles of such 
people as then surrounded him. He was too 
selfish, too much spoiled by the life he Iiad 
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led, to consider any thing but his own par- 
ticular gratification; and as he imagined it 
could in no way be his interest to cultivate 
such acquaintances as the Robinsons, he took 
very little pains to conceal his disgust and 
annoyance. 

As all things must come to an end, so at 
last did the Robinson dinner. The rustling 
of silks, and moving of chairs, announced the 
departure of the ladies, and the first object 
upon which Frederick deigned to look with 
the smallest shade of civility, was the form 
of Captain Sims emerging from beneath the 
table, successful in his search for Anastasia's 
gloves and fan. 

The prospect of a speedy release had a 
most favourable effect on Frederick's manners, 
and he contrived to endure the half hour 
which passed before the gentlemen left the 
table, with a much better grace than could 
have been expected ; he condescended to in- 
quire " how long Captain Sims had been 
quartered in the neighbourhood," and to shew 
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some degree of interest about a steeple-chase 
in which Lieutenant Walker had been one of 
the most distinguished performers ; and he 
even listened, or appeared to listen, to Mr. 
Richard Plantagenet's eloquent description of 
"his friend Lord Henry Hardington's " new 
t^am, " a most capital turn out," which had 
excited extraordinary admiration at Paris. 

At length a movement from Colonel Mars- 
den gave the long-wished-for indication of 
approaching liberty, and Frederick hastily 
availed himself of it, and made his escape to 
the drawing-room. 

In the meantime Emily had undergone all 
the inflictions likely to ensue from being left to 
the mercy of Mrs. and the Miss Robinsons in 
their own house. All three were intent upon 
talking to her, all trying to make themselves 
agreeable, and to find out exactly what she 
did, — where she went, — who she liked, — and, 
in short, every particular the knowledge of 
which might justify the world in supposing-, at 
some future time, that they were " very intimate 
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with the Countess of Rosendale." Her dress, 
too (we presume not to say with what sincerity), 
was duly admired, though a stronger contrast 
to their own style could not possibly have been 
found. Every thing that Lady Rosendale 
wore was vehemently declared to be " quite 
perfect" — "such a sweet thing" — "so much 
taste." Belinda, however, had found time \o 
remark, in an aside to 'her sister, "that she 
was sure Lady Rosendale's plain gros des 
Indes had not cost more than seven or eight 
shillings a yard, while their brocaded satins 
were five-and-twenty ;" and, calling to mind 
the white muslin gown and straw bonnet 
which she had worn the day of their first 
visit to Somerton, the sagacious Miss Belinda 
shook her head as she observed, " that she 
had heard that great people were sometimes 
the most stingy." 

The entrance of the gentlemen was a great 
relief to Emily, whose good nature and spirits 
were almost beginning to fail under the 
oppression of so much praise and so many 
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questions ; and the sweet smile with which 
she looked up and welcomed Frederick as he 
approached the sofa on which she sat, effect- 
ually succeeded in restoring him to his usual 
good breeding, and shot like a beam of hope 
and light to the heart of his father, who was 
watching them from a distance. All would 
now go well — he hoped and fondly trusted it 
would ; and that he might not in any way 
interrupt their conversation, he remained 
standing apart with Mr. Robinson, and listen- 
ing with the greatest seeming attention to a 
long dissertation with which that worthy 
gentleman was favouring him on the high 
price of the funds, and the low price of corn — 
his doubts of the policy of foreign importation, 
and the various opinions afloat in the City 
upon the subject. 

To all this Colonel Marsden apparently lent 
a willing ear, and debated th^ various points 
with the sagacity and profound wisdom of 
manner usually displayed by those who have 
a great stake in the country, while, in reality. 
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the words, ** landed interest," '* corn-laws," 
&c. &c. fell with a chill upon his heart; he, 
who, with a nominal income of ten thousand 
a-year, had not one acre unpledged, or one 
guinea he could call his own ! But he looked at 
the sofa, and his hopes revived. Frederick was 
so handsome, and could be so insinuating and 
agreeable when he chose to exert himself; and 
it seemed that at that moment he did choose 
to do so, for Emily's beautiful eyes sparkled, 
and her low musical laugh more than once 
reached his ear, as she evidently listened with 
pleasure to the animated conversation of her 
cousin. And Emily! — was she not lovely? 
Was it possible that any one could know and 
not admire her ? 

Perhaps, if Frederick's feelings could have 
been analysed at that moment, something very 
like admiration might have been found there ; 
though a few days before the idea of such a 
thing would have seemed an offence against 
good taste; for, in his own way, Frederick 
Marsden had nearly as great a horror of any 
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thing " English" as Mr. Richard Plantagenet 
Robinson affected to have. His heart, too 
(or his fancy), was pre-occupied — Adele de 
Marigny had long been the standard of per-* 
fection in his eyes. The fascination of her 
manner was so great, so universally allowed 
to be unrivalled, — her conversation piquant 
and entertaining, yet always so ladylike and 
graceful, — that even a more fastidious person 
than Frederick could not have wished it other* 
wise. 

It was scarcely surprising that, with this im- 
pression so strong upon his mind, he should 
look with less rapturous admiration upon one^ 
whose style of beauty, manners, and conver- 
sation, perfect as they were, still differed so 
essentially from what he liked. And yet, he 
could not help owning at last, that Emily was 
beautiful. He had not seen her in an even- 
ing dress before, and only now remarked the 
dazzling fairness of her complexion. 

She was plainly, but not what Miss Belinda 
Robinson had been pleased to call shabbily 
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dressed. Her gown of pale pink silk fitted 
her exquisitely proportioned figure to per- 
fection. A light fall of blonde relieved, while 
it did not conceal, the beautiful contour of her 
neck and shoulders. She wore but few orna- 
ments ; a single row of pearls upon her neck, 
while another partly confined the rich brown 
hair which fell almost to her shoulders in 
large curls of glossy softness. Bracelets of 
pearl clasped with diamonds set off her beau- 
tifully rounded arms; and her glove — that 
most generally neglected part of an English- 
woman's dress, fitted her so nicely — was so 
well put on, that it neither concealed nor dis- 
figured the delicate little hand it covered. 

All this was duly examined by Frederick, 
who was a great connoisseur in ladies' dress. 
He could not deny that in that particular there 
was nothing to find fault with; — at least, he 
need not be ashamed of her as his wife ; and 
this idea went far to reconcile him to the &te 
to which he concluded he must one day resign 
himself. 
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^^ We are going to have some music," said 
Emily, observing that the Miss Robinsons, 
having yielded to the persuasions of ^' the 
officers" " to favour them with a song," were 
moving towards the pianoforte. 

Anastasia prepared to accompany ; but iSrst, 
the rings had to be taken off, next the gloves, 
and then appeared a pair of very red hands 
with thick, short fingers ; and, every thing 
being finally prepared, both sisters, having 
declared that '' they were afraid they had 
caught cold," the first notes of " Giorno 
d' orrore" were heard. 

Emily listened, and in the kindness of her 
heart hoped that the second part would be 
better; but alas! no! — the end was, if any 
thing, more discordant than the beginning. 

*' How delicious!" exclaimed Frederick. 

Emily's only answer was a look of reproof. 

The singing of the Miss Robinsons was just 
like every thing else they did, — quite absurd 
from the affectation and exaggeration with 
which it was loaded ; it was exactly what 
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might hare been expected from an education 
begun by Mrs. Robinson at home, and com- 
pleted by a two years' " finishing" at a board- 
ing-school. 

*' I hope your Ladyship is pleased with the 
music," said Mrs. Robinson, who had got up 
evidently to receive the applause she imagined 
due to her daughters' proficiency. 

*' It is very beautiful indeed," replied Emily, 
blushing at the bare idea of implying a com- 
pliment at the expense of the truth. " I think 
the * Seiniramide' magnificent." 

" Why, yes, indeed," said Mrs. Robinson, 
who, not knowing a word of Italian or -the 
name of any thing, thought Lady Rosendale 
spoke of her daughters' singing. '^ Yes, 
indeed, it is very fine. I often tell Anastasia 
she might have made her fortune, if she had 
not had one, by her voice. But one must not 
be too proud of one's own." 

And she tried to look modest, though 
exultation sat smilingly on every one of her 
broad features. 
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Emily did not answer, and the music went 
on. The company was successively afflicted 
with " Di tanti palpiti *' and " Non piA 
mesta," when Fanny Marsden timidly sug- 
gested to Belinda that Lady Rosendale would 
sing. - 

^' She sings so beautifully/' said the affec^ 
tionate girl with enthusiasm. She could not 
bear that her dear Emily's talents should not 
be appreciated. 

" Does she indeed!" said both the young 
ladies in a breath, and instantly they rushed 
up to her with entreaties that she would sing. 

Emily disliked an exhibition of the kind 
more than it was possible to say. She gently 
entreated to be excused ; but Frederick, ob- 
serving the look of triumph slyly exchanged 
by the Miss Robinsons, who, judging by them- 
selves^ could only attribute her refusal to a 
fear of being heard to disadvantage after them, 
joined his entreaties to those of the rest of 
the company, and pleaded in so soft a voice, 
and with such an appearance of kind interest 
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in bis manner, that she would ^^jast sing 
one song/' that Emily could not any longar 
refuse; and, to please him, consented. 

Colonel Marsden had overheard the prayer, 
and seeing how readily it was granted, felt 
his spirits rise, and advanced to the piano^ 
forte to do honour to Lady Rosendale's song. 

In vain did the Miss Robinsons place be* 
fore her every scena and cavatina out of every 
opera that had ever been heard of — Emily 
would not sing Italian, but chose one of the 
most beautiful and touching of Moore's ballads. 
Of all Lady Rosendale's accomplishments, sing- 
ing was the one in which she most excelled. 
How refreshing was that simple air after 
the bravuras screamed through by the Miss 
Robinsons ! and she gave to the beautiful 
words she sung, an expression so true, so soft, 
and so touchingly sweet, that they thrilled 
through the heart, and the heavenly sounds 
still lingered on the ear long after the strain 
had ceased. 

Frederick was delighted ; though it was 
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an English song, he could not help feeling 
its extreme beauty. Of course, every one was, 
or affected to be, equally pleased ; though se- 
cretly the Miss Robinsons settled in their own 
minds, '^ that the fact was. Lady Rosendale 
had not voice enough for Italian music." 

Emily would not sing again, and, as there 
seemed no prospect of more music, Mrs. Ro- 
binson proposed that the young people should 
have a round game, and most of the party 
sat down to Commerce, which the Miss Ro- 
binsons pretended not to know how to play ; 
and the indefatigable Captain Sims placed 
himself between them, kindly offering to teach 
them the game. 

Emily, taking advantage of the first moment 
of repose she had been allowed to enjoy 
during the evening, sat down by the neglected 
Ellen, who, on receiving a hint from Mrs. 
Robinson, had withdrawn from the vicinity 
of the Commerce party; which, indeed, she 
felt no inclination to join. Emily continued 
talking to her and Mrs. Belmont until her 
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carriage was annoanced; and resisting- Mrs. 
Robinson's entreaties that she would stay to 
supper, at length accomplished her departure, 
completely wearied and worn out by the festi- 
vities of Myrtle Hall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A LARGE party bad now been for some days 
assembled at Somerton Park. Once again 
the magnificent old halls resounded with mirth 
and life ; and the town of Selwood was thrown 
into an unusual state of excitement by the 
gay cavalcades which daily passed through it, 
intent upon a visit to some beautiful spot, or 
the interchange of civilities with such neigh- 
bours as were lucky enough to live within 
visiting distance. 

Emily enacted the part of hostess to per- 
fection. It was the first time she had re- 
ceived a large party at her own home, and 
though rather of a shy and timid disposition. 
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she did the honours of her house with an 
ease and grace which might have served as 
a model to many more experienced practi- 
tioners. Her manner in receiving and in 
making arrangements for the amusement of 
her company was irresistibly charming; and 
her guests felt her reception of them was as 
far removed on the one hand from the bust- 
ling hospitality which is so oppressive, as it 
was on the other from the apathetic, " fine 
ladyism," which, by way of leaving people i 
to follow their own inclinations, indirectly I 
gives them to understand, that though every 
means of amusement may be within their 
reach, if they ask for them, the lady of the 
house hopes that they will contrive to derange 
her usual pursuits and pleasures as little as 
possible. 

In Emily, every one felt that the manner 
which they found so charming was the result 
of a combination of great refinement of mind 
with extreme goodness of heart ; she seemed 
so to identify herself with the pleasures of her 
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guests, to enter into them all, and with a 
dignified sweetness to thank them, as it were, 
for being there. As most of them had been 
her mother's friends, her interest in them was 
increased by the fond recollection she cherished 
of her lost parents. 

It is scarcely surprising that, engaging as 
Lady Rosendale was^ she should have been 
at that moment equally popular with the 
several contending interests assembled under 
her roof." The ladies vied with each other as 
to who should pay her the most attention, 
and the gentlemen abandoned their shooting 
(the most unequivocal mark of admiration in 
a man) whenever they had ascertained that 
Lady Rosendale intended to ride. 

Colonel Marsden found himself generally 
reduced to the society of Lord Melrose, Mr. 
Germaine, and Mr. Sedley, on these occasions ; 
but he did not complain. He saw in none of 
the party any formidable rival to Frederick ; 
and the universal admiration that Emily ex- 
cited gave him a good opportunity of ad- 
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vancing his cause, without attracting too much 
of the atteption of those around him. 

From her having neither father nor brother, 
Emily was often compelled to seek the advice 
and assistance of both Colonel Marsden and 
his son ; and the almost sisterly terms which 
were soon established between her and the 
latter, was, as the Colonel imagined, a good 
foundation for a feeling of a more tender 
nature. 

Early as Colonel Marsden had been in the 
field, there was another mind equally active 
upon the same subject. Lady Melrose wa& 
Emily's nearest neighbour of importance, and 
from living in the same county, the families 
of Rosendale and Melrose had always been 
on terms of the most intimate friendship. 

In two points, however, they differed ma- 
terially from each other. Lady Rosendale 
was the richest heiress in England, and of 
Tory principles ; that is, her family had al- 
ways been Tories, and during her absence 
Colonel Marsden had continued to pursue 
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the same course, and to keep up the family 
influence upon its old footing. Lady Melrose 
was a Whig, and, moreover, very poor. 
Lord Melrose's brother was the Whig mem- 
ber for the county, and to carry him triumph- 
antly through his elections, and keep up the 
family interest in the county, had already 
made sad inroads upon a fortune which had 
never been large, and which could ill sup- 
port the additional expenditure of a hand- 
some town-house and a constant succession 
of political dinners from the first to the last 
day of every session of parliament. 

This with Lady Melrose was a sine qua non ; 
politics were her whole joy and study — 
nothing could have induced her to run the 
risk of missing: a debate in the House of 
Lords. — She listened to every speech it was 
possible to hear; — she considered it necessary 
to read them carefully over next morning 
again ; — and she talked of them all day long 
to every visitor who had the misfortune to 
call upon her, and debated their various 
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points all over again, until her head was such 
a complete chaos of ideas, that she was quite 
at a loss to distinguish her own from those of 
other people. 

How few women there are whose opinion 
upon politics can possibly be received by any 
well-informed or clear-sighted person as alto- 
gether impartial, or based upon motives spring- 
ing from mature reflection, and a pure and 
honest patriotism, independent of accidental 
circumstances ! It is so difficult for a woman 
of acute feeling to separate in her mind what 
her judgment suggests to be the interest of 
her country, from what her heart tells her is 
essential to the happiness or welfare of those 
she loves, that it generally happens that while 
she imagines she is solely actuated by public 
motives, she is in reality merely advocating 
the cause of a husband^ brother, or friend. 

Such was very nearly the case with Lady 
Melrose. She had belonged as a girl to a 
family which was ultra Tory, but upon her 
marriage with Lord Melrose her opinions 
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became lukewarm, and, as time rolled on, she 
felt that as political events had been th6 
means of diminishing her income (a misfortune 
of which she was most sensible), so the same 
cause might possibly repair the evil. 

Already the cry of Reform had become loud, 
and the general feeling of uneasiness and dis« 
content which pervaded the people held out to 
the Whigs some hope of obtaining office ; and 
Lady Melrose, from her position, naturally 
looked with confidence to the hope of her 
husband obtaining a high and lucrative post 
under government. Whatever anxiety she 
had be"fore felt for the success of her party, 
was now rendered trebly- acute by her in- 
creasing necessities : already by her husband's 
vote in the Lords, and his brother's in the 
Commons^ she was a person of some im- 
portance to her party; and so nervously 
anxious was she to extend her interest, if 
possible, still further, that every energy of her 
mind was incessantly devoted to accomplish it. 

It will be easily imagined what a prize the 
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yoQDg heiress appeared to her, and she 
ghidly accepted an inTitation to pass some 
days at Somerton, accompanied by her son 
and daughter. Every thing seemed to favour 
her designs. Edward Melrose had returned 
unexpectedly from abroad, and the marriage of 
her handsome son with Lady Rosendale was a 
point instantly determined on by her ; and in 
thisy had she been only actuated by a mother s 
love, who could have blamed her for the prayer, 
that the blessing of a bride as rich in excellence 
and beauty as in wealth, should be the lot of her 
child ? 

But Lady Melrose, with all her folly on 
political subjects, had too much good sense not 
to be aware that, upon such a point, it was 
impossible to calculate with any certainty of 
success. She therefore determined to play her 
cards so well, that, in case of failure, her 
second grand scheme should in no way be 
affected by the non-success of her first. 
Though she resolved to leave nothing undone 
to promote her design about the marriage, by 
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bringing her son and Lady Rosendale as much 
as possible together, and taking advantage of 
every favourable opportunity that might lead 
to the result she so ardently desired ; yet, 
should she perceive any disinclination on the 
part of Emily, she would most carefully con- 
ceal every symptom of mortification, and limit 
her endeavours to acquiring such an influence 
over her mind as might eventually succeed in 
detaching her from her party, to which she 
imagined her as yet but slightly committed, 
and enable her to turn the political influence 
of the Rosendale family to the furtherance of 
her own views. 

The borough of Selwood was entirely at 
Lady Rosendale's command, and, could she but 
succeed in instilling her own liberal principles 
into Emily's mind, would make a secure and 
easy seat for her son Edward. Her delight 
was very great at the early opportunity this 
visit afforded of making him acquainted with 
Lady Rosendale, and she arrived at Somerton 
Park in the most enviable state of mind. 
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The only drawback to her happiness was the 
presence of Lady Frances Germaine. These 
two ladies, without any one real or valid rea- 
son, had, from the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance, taken the most deadly aversion to 
each other; though no outward sign of hos- 
tility was visible, they were always at war. 
Near neighbours in the country, they contrived 
to keep up all necessary appearances ; but 
under the mask of seeming courtesy lay deep 
and bitter feelings of hatred. 

Their style of beauty was completely differ- 
ent. Lady Melrose — tall, dark, and command- 
ing, — hated Lady Frances for her fair, sylph- 
like form, her beautiful complexion, and soft 
hazel eyes ; while Lady Frances declared she 
never could endure that sort of coarse, black, 
masculine look — it always reminded her of a 
man in petticoats. 

Then, again, Lady Frances was a Tory, and 
her husband in the enjoyment of a very com- 
fortable sinecure; which was gall and bitter- 
ness to Lady Melrose : and Lady Frances, who 
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knew and cared nothing about politics, always 
pretended to be very zealons for her party 
when she thought it could by any possibility be 
the means of annoyance to Lady Melrose. 

Before they had been many days together, 
Lady Frances, whose perceptions were quick- 
ened by dislike, fiincied she had penetrated 
some part of Lady Melrose's designs on Emily, 
and she instantly determined to thwart them 
by every means in her power. She was still 
young and handsome, which, joined to a lively, 
fascinating manner, gave her a decided advan- 
tage in society over Lady Melrose ; who, on the 
other hand (politics apart), was infinitely her 
superior in plain good sense and intellect. 

Notwithstanding this, the annoyance Lady 
Melrose felt on meeting Lady Frances at 
Somerton, was very much greater than that 
experienced by the latter, whose chief object in 
joining the party was to escape from home, of 
which she was not particularly fond, and to 
carry on an incipient flirtaticMi with the hand- 
some Colonel Fitzmaurice, who, with Mr. 
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Delmore, had been staying at her house for 
some time, and who, at her request^ though not 
previously acquainted with Lady Rosendale, 
were included in her invitation. 

Of all the party assembled, the two most 
unoccupied individuals were Mrs. Sedley and 
Lady Monteith. The former was a good, quiet 
sort of little woman, who made a fourth at 
whist if she was wanted, and if not, was quite 
contented to be left out. She was a most in- 
valuable person as a country neighbour, quite 
inoffensive, never in the way ; who came when- 
ever she was asked, and never thought of 
being affronted when she was not invited. Mrs. 
Sedley was, in fact, a treasure. 

Lady Monteith, if the least conspicuous of 
the gay party, by pretensions to wit and beauty, 
was by far the most interesting, from tlie rare 
combinations of amiable qualities which her 
character displayed. Her history was a sad 
one. Though never what could strictly have 
been termed " beautiful," the delicacy and 
grace by which, even when sorrow had faded 
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the freshness of her youth^ she was eminently 
distinguished, proved that her attractions had 
been of no common order. She had married 
while still so young as to be but little capable of 
distinguishing a fleeting fancy from a real pas- 
sion. She had fallen in love with Lord Mon- 
teith, charmed by his apparent good humour 
and gaiety, and a frankness of manner which 
she mistook for the indications of a high and 
generous spirit. Deceived by an appearance 
of affection, she did not observe till it was too 
late that she had thrown herself away upon a 
man who had nothing to recommend him but 
his fine dark eyes and graceful person, and 
who was only in good humour when his own 
selfish pursuits were in no degree interfered 
with. 

The chief part of Lord Monteith's life was 
passed upon a race-course, or at the gaming- 
table ; and before the first year of their mar- 
riage had expired, poor Lady Monteith beheld 
all her illusion gone, and had the mortification 
to perceive that the idolised lover, the husband 
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of her choice, had not only become indiffer- 
ent, but too plainly preferred even the lowest 
society to hers ; and that whatever time could 
be spared from his eternal round of hunting, 
shooting, and racing, was invariably devoted to 
friendships and pursuits which were the cause 
of anguish to her. 

How bitter were her tears of misery and 
regret, when her actual position and future 
prospects rudely forced themselves upon her 
view. But it was in this heavy hour of trial, 
her heart oppressed and spirit crushed by the 
diiill of disappointed love, that the noble mind 
and elevated character of the unhappy Lady 
Monteith enabled her to rise superior to her 
misfortunes, and to determine at once upon the 
line of conduct which she ever afterwards con- 
sisten tly^ursued . 

The task was difficult ; and many and se- 
vere were the struggles she knew she must 
undergo before she could hope to see its ac- 
complishment : — aware that she had lost her 
husband's love, doubtful even whether she 
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had ever possessed it, she determined never, 
by any act of annoyance or revenge, to give 
up her right to his respect and esteem. Her 
good sense shewed her at once that nothing 
conld be so irksome as reproach for want 
of affection to a man in whose heart, she 
too clearly saw, no love towards herself 
existed. She was wretched — indescribably, 
wretched ; but she had the courage to take 
no notice of what passed, and even to receive 
him, and his chosen friends, with a smile 
of welcome; — and if his home possessed but 
little attraction for the selfish and blase Lord 
Monteith, yet he never felt his weariness 
and disgust increased by its being made a 
scene of reproach and contention. 

Years passed on, and matters were un- 
changed. Lord Monteith's habits were well 
known, and yet there did not exist the per- 
son who could say they had ever once heard 
a murmur from the lips of his gentle wife. 
She had never thought it necessary to en- 
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deavour to interest society in her behalf by 
proclaiming herself a victim. Neither sister, 
friend, nor toady, had been made the deposit- 
ary of her husband's secrets or his misdeeds ; 
and none could surmise that they were known 
to her,— -except that, when any thing had 
occurred of a more flagrant nature than 
usual, a deeper shade of sadness seemed to 
sit' upon her brow, and the paleness of that 
jdi^cate cheek, from which the bloom had 
do early fled, might be thought to have 
increased. 

Miserable as she was, she gave the world 
no right to talk of her sorrow ; and though 
the gossiping part of the community had, 
now and then, indulged in a remark of '' How 
blind poor Lady Monteith must be!" yet no 
one had ever dared to say " the Monteiths 
had been on bad terms," or " the Monteiths 
were reconciled," or, that " Lord Monteith 
had fallen in love with his own wife," 
or any of the kind and delicate observations 
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very justly bestowed upon those who make 
the affairs of their menage a theme for 
public dissertation. 

It may be thought by some, that no Wo^ 
man could have acted thus whose character 
was not made up of coldness and calcula- 
tion — that no one, who truly loved, could 
have so far commanded their feelings. But 
it is when a woman most deeply loves 
that she can make the greatest sacrifices—^ 
when her heart is so entirely another's that 
no thought of self can find a resting-place 
in it. Lady Monteith really loved her hus* 
band ; she loved him too well to reproach^ 
to annoy, or to irritate him ; and, bitter as 
her own feelings were, she was ever the 
same to him — afiectionate and forbearing. 
She never attempted, by any of the devices 
of a common mind, to re-establish her power 
over him; she knew too well it would but 
widen the breach between them. 

And in this she was not mistaken : Lord 
Monteith, in spite of himself, was often forced 
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to acknowledge that "he had the best wife 
in the world;" and thongh he would have 
been exceedingly happy to have found himself 
without any wife at all, yet be certainly ex- 
perienced a sort of feeling as nearly approach- 
ing to gratitude as his nature would allow, 
for the comforts he found at home wh^n* 
ever it suited him to stay there — for the 
attention with which his friends were always 
received, and the readiness with which his 
wife gave up remaining with her diildren, 
on whom she doated, or any engagements 
she might have of her own, whenever it 
suited his convenience. He was perfectly 
aware that she could find many things to 
do, more agreeable to her than following him 
about the country to every race-course it was 
his pleasure to attend : but he did not like 
travelling alone, and Lady Monteith was so 
gentle and obliging, and contrived never to 
be in the way; and so she was duly com- 
pelled to shiver on the heath at Newmarket, 
bask in the sun at Epsom and Ascot, and 
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annually make the journey from Cornwall 
to Doncaster, without other consolation than 
that, perhaps^ she was the only woman pre- 
sent whose husband did not vote her ^^ a 
confounded bore " for being there. She cared 
nothing for the scene, except that it in- 
terested her husband ; she neither ^ stood 
part of any one's book,** nor could talk of 
horses and their pedigree in terms as know- 
ing as a stud-groom ; and yet she never 
/threw a damp over the pleasure of her friends, 
or tried to make herself appear superior in 
refinement to others, by *' wondering what 
women could see to like in races ; " and 
was as popular with all the gentlemen, and 
as civil to the endless tribe of " Dicks** 
and " Bobs** who infest every race-course, 
as her husband, who was the dear friend 
and companion of ^hese chosen ones, could 

desire. 

No wonder, then, that Lord Monteith 
should, at least, feel obliged to her; and 
though he never gave up any of his own 

h2 
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arrangements, or plans of amnsement, to suit 

his wife's pleasure, yet he was always ready 

to comply with her wish of going to Paris, 

or to Germany, or any where near enough 
to manage " between the meetings." 

It was in one of these excursions that they 
had been staying at the same place as Lady 
Ilosendale and Lady Mary Marsden, and 
the acquaintance between Emily and Lady 
Monteith had ripened into a sincere friend- 
ship. Except Mrs. Belmont, whom she had 
known from her childhood, Emily had no 
great friend : the amiable disposition and 
charming manners of Lady Monteith had 
made a great impression upon her, and she 
had hastened to claim the promise she had 
exacted from Lord Monteith that he would 
bring her to Somerton on the first opportunity. 

It exactly suited Lord Monteith to accept 
this invitation. Shooting was one. of his 
passions — and Mrs. Belmont was another. 

Though she never took the slightest notice, 
in any way, of attentions which he considered 
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perfectly irresistible, he seemed extremely 
well satisfied with himself; and he joined 
the riding parties^ took her always in to 
dinner, and petted and admired her children 
(a kindness he had never shewn to his own)> 
with an air of patronising condescension quite 
thrown away upon its object, and excessively 
entertaining to the rest of the company, 
particularly to the mischief - loving Lady 
Frances Germaine. 
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CHAPTER X. 



^* What shall we do this morning?" said Emily, 
as they left the hreakfast-tahle. " I think. 
Lady Melrose, you told me you wished to look 
at the new school-house at Selwood ; I am 
afraid there is not much to see in it yet, as the 
inside is scarcely advanced enough for us to 
judge of what it will be. Its chief recom- 
mendation just now is its being so close to our 
pretty old church." 

" I am very anxious to see it," replied 
Lady Melrose. " I have just obtained Lord 
Melrose's sanction to my building a new one 
at Elmestone, and I should like particularly to 
adopt your plan. You have so much good 
taste in every thing, I have no doubt it is 
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perfect. Edward, who is a great connoisseur 
in such things, will go with us I am sure*" 

" What do you say, Lady Ranees," asked 
Emily. " Will you join us? or shall we return 
for you after we have decided upon the merite 
of the building?" 

" I think I should prefer waiting," Lady 
Rosendale. '^ I am afraid my opinion would 
be of very little value. But did you not pro- 
mise us an expedition to Mandeville Court; 
some day ? — we shall still have time after 
your return." 

^' Lady Monteith wished to see Mandeville 
Court," replied Emily ; " perhaps it would be 
better to ask if she would like to go to-day." 

Lady Monteith had left the breakfast-room ; 
but Lady Frances, intent equally upon avoid- 
ing a visit to the school-house and upon thwart- 
ing the smallest arrangement which seemed 
to give pleasure to Lady Melrose, instantly 
volunteered to go and ask her ; and in a few 
moments returned to say that she was quite 
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disposed to make the excursion that day if it 
suited the rest of the party. 

** It is such a lovely morning, dear Lady 
Rosendale," she said, with one of her sweetest 
smiles ; '^ the air is so bright and clear, that we 
shall see the old place to the greatest advan- 
tage : and, after all, Selwood is so close to you, 
would it not be a pity to throw away this fine 
day on a visit to the school? What are the 
gentlemen going to do?" continued she, turn- 
ing her beautiful eyes towards the fireplace, 
which was carefully guarded by Lord Mon- 
teith and Colonel Fitzmaurice. 

They were descanting to the group around 
them on the merits of some new invention, by 
which copper caps were to be superseded. 

" We wait your orders," replied Colonel 
Marsden ; '^ when you have decided whether 
we can be of any use to you or not, will be 
time enough for us to think of ourselves." 

" I think," said Emily, addressing Lady 
Melrose, " perhaps we had better defer our 
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Visit to Selwood till to-morrow, as we shall be 
so hurried if we attempt to manage. both to- 
day. Lady Mary tells me MandeTille Court 
is twelve miles from this ; so if we decide upon 
going I will send on a carriage with luncheon; 
as we shall probably not find any one there. 
— What do you say ?" 

" To-morrow will do quite as well for me ; I 
would not for the world derange your plans," 
replied Lady Melrose, looking spitefully to- 
wards Lady Frances, who, with a pretty, 
demure face, was pretending to examine the 
copper caps so eagerly discussed by the gen- 
tlemen. 

" Well, then, it is all settled," said Emily, 
advancing towards her. " I am afraid it is too 
far for any of us to ride, which I am sorry for." 

'* Indeed it is much too far for you, my 
dear Lady Rosendale," said Colonel Marsden, 
with ja good-natured sort of paternal, manner; 
" and the roads are very wet — too wet to make 
it agreeable even for a gentleman to ride." 

"Then will you arrange it all for me, if you 
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I^ease, and enter tiie oaniages to be ready at 
twelTe t Ca&not jou come with us this morn- 
ing'^ or ha^-^ yoiQ. s.uj plans for shooting ? " 

^' I ami afi^d Lord Mdrose expects me to 
accompany hkn ; you know he is not very fisod 
of «igfatHseeing. But Frederick, I dare say, 
will be happy to go." 

Every liiiog was soon settled, and Lady 
Melrose gave up her ordinal intendon of 
going to Selwdod with apparently the best 
graoe imaginable, but secretly very much mor- 
tified to find that Lady Frances's pleasure had 
been consulted, iler great anxiety was not so 
much to see the school-house, as to make it 
the excuse of paying sundry visits in the town, 
which otherwise she coold not have accom- 
plished ; amongst others, to an attorney of the 
name of Dobbs, who was always very busy 
about the politics of the towns-people, and 
who, it had be6n vaguely reported to her, was 
not quite so zealously attached to the Tory 
side as he had been. 

Lady Melrose imagined that, by a well- 
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timed visit, and abundance of civility to this 
person's wife and daughters, she might succeed 
in obtaining information she had long wished 
to possess with respect to the feelings of some 
of the leading individuals of the place, which 
she hoped she might turn to her own advan- 
tage at no very distant time. Disappointed in 
her object for the moment, she consoled herself 
with the reflection that in a day or two, when 
all distant excursions should have been accom- 
plished, she would have more leisure to effect 
her purpose. 

It was some gratification to Lady Melrose to 
perceive that, with all Lady Frances's exertions 
to complete the arrangement for their drive to 
Mandeville Court, her triumph was but slight, 
and that, after all, she was by far the most 
mortified ; for in coming down from her room 
equipped for the expedition, in her most be- 
coming bonnet and shawl, she ascertained that 
the usually attentive Colonel Fitzmaurice had 
decidedly preferred the society of the gentle- 
men to hers, and had already left the house 
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with his friend and model, Lord Monteitb^ 
who, finding that Mrs. Belmont had volun- 
teered to act as chaperon to the three young 
ladies, voted the party a bore and went out 
shooting. 

The only gentlemen, therefore, who accom- 
panied the party were Mr. Melrose, Frederick, 
and Mr. Del more ; and as Frederick, by 
Lady Rosendale's desire, took his place in her 
barouche, not even the prospect of a long' 
infliction of Lady Melrose's company, who wa& 
seated opposite to him, and of whose political 
dissertations he stood very much in awe, could 
damp the ardour of his spirits, and his deter- 
mination to leave nothing undone to ingratiate 
himself with Emily. 

The few last days had done wonders towards 
reconciling Frederick to his fate. He was one 
of those persons upon whom the opinion of 
others had a most powerful effect; and the 
universal admiration which Lady Rosendale 
excited, went further towards establishing in 
his mind a conviction of her superiority than 
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any long and intimate acquaintance on his part, 
unsupported by the approbation of that fashion- 
able clique to whose judgment he so implicitly 
deferred ; and the fiat of such persons as Lady 
Frances Germaine, Lord Monteith, and his 
toady, Colonel Fitzmaurice, did more to ad- 
vance his father's views than any appeal to his 
feelings, or even the urgency of his own neces- 
sities could have efiected. 

The statement of his affairs which he had 
made to his father was very far from being 
a true one. In addition to the large sums 
received from him, and which had been 
immediately lavishly squandered, he had in- 
curred debts so considerable as to be scarcely 
himself aware of the amount. That very 
morning had brought him letters too pressing 
to be disregarded, and he began to think seri- 
ously at last that his father's plan might not 
be so bad after all, and that a marriage with 
his cousin was the easiest as well as the most 
agreeable manner of extricating himself from 
his difficulties. 
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No one possessed more talent for conver- 
sation than Frederick, ainl on this occasion be 
exerted it to the utmost ; and even Lady Mel- 
rose, who cared little for any man's speaking, 
unless it happened to be on politics, was com- 
pletely captivated by his wit and brilliancy, 
and the easy lightness with which be discussed 
each subject as it arose. But the very charms 
which she could not help acknowledging, had 
given a new and sudden current to her thoughts, 
and she stood aghast at the discovery. It had 
never occurred to her before to find a rival so 
near home. Occupied with her own schemes, 
she had not troubled herself to reflect that 
others might have the same views. As she did 
not conceive it could in any way interest her, 
she had scarcely remarked the beauty and 
agreeable manners of Frederick; and it was 
not until thus brought into contact with him, 
she was in the least aware of the danger 
which now she feared lurked but too near, 

Edward was the only son of Lady Melrose, 
she loved him as much as a nature like hers 
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could love ; and bis welfare and advance- 
ment,, together with her own, were the objects 
for which she lived. Bat she was not a woman 
to allow herself to be deceived by her wishes. 
She saw with one glance that Edward could in 
no way stand a comparison with his rival — if, 
indeed^ such rivalry existed. Good-looking, 
pleasing, and well-educated, he still was ex- 
tremely inferior to Frederick. Added to this, 
he was a stranger to Emily ; a few days back 
she did not know him ; while Frederick was 
her only young relation — the friend of her 
childhood — the son of Colonel Marsden, to 
whom, on all occasions, Emily seemed to wish 
to mark her affection and respect, and the 
brother of two girls who were her friends and 
companions. 

What endless advantages this combination 
of time, place, and circumstances gave to Fre- 
derick ! Since this unfortunate idea had taken 
possession of the mind of Lady Melrose, all her 
visions had been dispelled; the path which 
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before bad been so smootb, seemed now beset 
with difficulties. 

Lady Melrose remained for some time per- 
fectly silent, observing, with the most vigilant 
scrutiny, the countenance and manner of Emily 
towards her cousin. It is true she could not 
discover the least possible symptom of love, 
or the smallest answering glance^ in her sweet 
look. Bat, then, it was so impossible to judge 
— so difficult to decide. It might be only 
beginning ; — there was comfort, at all events, 
in that thought ; — nothing probably was set- 
tled ; and she continued to muse upon it, and 
debate the matter in her own mind, without 
being able to come to any positive decision, 
until her attention was attracted by an ex- 
clamation of delight from Lady Rosendale, and 
she perceived that they were just entering the 
magnificent old avenue leading up to Mande- 
ville Court. 

"What splendid trees!" cried Emily, as 
they passed beneath the shade of spreading 
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oak and chestnut, the growth of centuries. 
" There is something, after all, exceedingly 
beautiful in the old straight avenue which now 
people take so much pains to destroy! — the 
circumstance of its not being striking until 
it is Tery old, adds to it, in my eyes, an 
inexpressible charm. I like to think of all 
that may have passed in the bouse to which it 
belongs since the day when it was planted ; of 
the many generations swept away even before 
they could enjoy the coolness of its shade ; the 
stately pride with which in past days it may 
have been regarded by its possessor ; and, but 
a few years later, perhaps, it has been either 
viewed with carelessness by the next owner, 
or, what is still more painful to think of, 
looked upon merely as a profitable appendage 
to his estate. I feel [ could never bear to part 
with my old trees, still less to destroy such a 
fine old avenue as this. Decidedly," she con- 
tinued, with increasing animation, "those who 
c<»uld sacrifice to motives of avarice or «:ain 
an object so fraught with sweet and bitter 
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reealleetiona, — an olgect at oaee <tf pride, joy, 
and sorrow, and which ought to be endeared 
to them bj every feeling of the heart and affiee- 
tionSy must be devoid of all good and noUe 
sentiments." 

It waa seldom that Emily yaitured to ex- 
press her thoughts at so much length; but bar 
feelings had been touched ; admiration lor 
the beautiful scenery before her had for the 
moment overcome her natural timidity, and 
she spoke with the enthusiasm of a young and 
noble heart, alive only to the impulse oi 
generous feeling, and unmindful in its high- 
soul ed pride that there could ever be a reverse 
to the picture, and that possibly the act which 
she so unhesitatingly pronounced as want of 
taste, or love of gain, had been one of deep 
and bitter torture to the imfortunate individual 
who had been compelled to resort to it; per- 
haps by no fault of his, but wrung from him 
at last by stern necessity, as a retribution for 
the folly or the crime of one who had gone 
before. 



^k 
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Emily, the cherished daughter of pro- 
sperity, thought not of this ; or, at least, not 
at that moment. She had heard, it is true, 
of people losing their fortunes; of others 
being obliged to sell their family estates : but 
no case of the kind haying come within her 
immediate yiew, she had scarcely ever con- 
sidered the matter as one of reality. She 
knew not the wretched state of those who, 
by some sudden misfortune, find themselves 
in a moment reduced from affluence to the 
very depths of distress ; deprived of all the 
luxuries and comforts they have been accus- 
tomed to from infancy, and which long habit 
had taught them to regard as mere necessaries. 
She could not picture to herself the sorrows 
of one who, upon succeeding perhaps to what 
appeared a fair inheritance, finds himself 
much poorer than before, and yet struggles 
on in poverty and pride, the victim of those 
very feelings she so much admired, — love of 
home, and pride of ancestry and of untainted 
lineage. 

VOL. I. I 
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Emily knew not of saeh grief as this, when, 
in the first feeling of her lotty pride, she 
included, in one sweeping censore, all those 
who could bring ihemselyes to part with what 
she looked upon as sacred memorials of past 
generations. She had not thought of this. 
It was not so much the fiiult of her nature ; 
it was the fault of her education-^ the mis- 
fortune of her position. A more sweet or 
affectionate heart, or a disposition more na- 
turally benevolent, could not belong to wo- 
man; but by those brought up in the indul- 
gence of every expensive habit, and whose 
station in life brings them almost solely in 
contact with others similarly circumstanced — 
who have never found any diflSculty in ob- 
taining the means of gratifying the most 
unbounded luxury and extravagance — poverty 
is seldom thought of; and^ if it sometimes 
does obtrude itself, is generally thought of 
as a misfortune totally confined to the lowest 
classes of society, and only introduced into books 
and plays, to excite interest by comparison. 
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Kind-hearted as Emily was, she had bat 
a rague idea that distress could be the cause 
of many things which had surprised her; 
so little could she have imagined that any one 
could suffer from positive destitution, that 
she would readily have exclaimed, with the 
French princess, when she heard that the 
people were actually famishing for want of 
bread, '^ Pourquoi ne mangent ils pas de 
brioche?" — -a sentiment dictated by no want 
of feeling, but by an entire and lamentable 
ignorance of the privations and sufferings of 
by far the greater portion of her fellow- 
creatures. 
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CHAPTER XL 

There is almost always a feeling of melan- 
choly, mingled with our curiosity, when we 
visit and examine a fine old country-house 
in the absence of its owner. If kept in what 
is called ** good order/* there is, or seems 
to our imagination to be, a stillness and 
absence of life^ that is inexpressibly saddening. 
Perhaps it is even more depressing to behold 
this state of neatness and order, than to 
find the whole place overgrown with weeds, 
and the house totally shut up; for, in the 
latter case, we may fancy that ages have 
elapsed since last it was inhabited, and that 
it is only hastening to that state of abandon- 
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ment and decay which is the fate of all 
sublunary things. But to see all) as it were, 
ready, — every thing prepared for enjoyment, 
and yet cold and desolate ; to behold no trace 
of existence where life should glow and 
sparkle — instils a melancholy feeling of 
gloom and regret into the heart. 

The party now assembled on the terrace 
at Mandeville Court, appeared (with one 
exception) very little disposed to reflections 
of this sort. Full of life and spirits, they 
seemed to enjoy the increase of liberty which 
the solitude of the place allowed them, and 
tripped up the stairs and rambled through 
the rooms much faster than was convenient 
to the old housekeeper, who, with her high- 
heeled shoes and bunch of keys, went hobbling 
after them, with many apologies and regrets 
that she jiad not known sooner, the Countess 
of Rosendale was coming, that she might have 
had things ready. 

" Thank you," said Emily ; " but I dare 
say we shall do very well, and we should 
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have been sorry to have pat you to any 
inconvenience." 

*' Pray is Sir Herbert Mandeville expected 
here this winter?" inquired Lady Melrose. 

** Yes, my lady ; Sir Herbert is coming 
home next week, I believe. We had a letter 
to desire every thing should be reetdy for him 
by that time." 

^' Indeed," replied Lady Melrose ; ** I had 
no idea he intended to return so soon. And," 
she continued, turning to Emily^ ** he is a 
charming person, and will be a great acqui- 
sition to our society. He has been abroad 
for many years." 

** I have never seen him," said Emily, 
^' but I am delighted he is coming back. It 
makes me feel quite melancholy to think of 
this beautiful place having been so long de- 
serted. Shall we walk round the garden 

now?" 

And taking the arm of her companion, 
they walked out into the pleasure-ground, 
where they remained for some time, admiring 
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the excessive beaaty of the outside of the 
house. 

It was an Elizabethan structure of the 
finest order, beautifully situated on a gentle 
eminence, backed by an amphitheatre of hills, 
which, rising behind the house, spread &r away 
to the left^ and gradually diminishing in the 
distance, gave to view the deep blue waters 
of the lake and the glittering course of a 
superb waterfall, distinctly traced through 
the rich hanging woods which clothed the 
rocky hills down to the water's edge. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a scene 
of more surpassing beauty than that fine and 
picturesque old house, with its terraces and 
gardens, and splendid park, stretching as far 
as eye could reach. It was impossible to 
look on such a view without emotion, and 
Emily and Lady Melrose remained standing 
at the end of the terrace rapt in admiration. 
But the delight of each arose from a very dif- 
ferent source : in Emily it was the true feeling 
for the beautiful and a pure love of nature ; 
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while Lady Melrose, upon whom all wad 
thrown away that did not lead to some prac- 
tical result, was already revolving in her 
mind the possibility of attaching to her own 
party so powerful an auxiliary as Sir Herbert 
Mandeville would be, and perhaps (for the 
good lady's ideas did not travel slowly when 
her interest was concerned) finally securing 
him for her daughter. 

It is difficult to say how long they might 
have continued absorbed in their meditations, 
had not a summons to luncheon recalled them 
to thoughts of the present; and Frederick's 
empressement in following the messenger that 
he might give his arm to Lady Rosendale, 
restored at once to Lady Melrose her usual 
powers of observation. 

They found the whole party assembled in 
the dining-room, amusing themselves by 
examining and speculating upon the history 
of the numerous family pictures that covered 
the walls. They were loud in their praises of 
the beauty of the house and grounds, and in 
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expressions of gratitude to Lady Rosendale 
for haviDg procured them a day of so much 
enjoyment. 

Emily^ delighted with all she had seen, 
felt very happy to have been the means of 
giving such pleasure to her guests. Luncheon 
proceeded gaily ; the carriages were ordered ; 
and in due time they all arrived safely once 
more at Somerton Park. 

" Pray who is this Sir Herbert Mande- 
ville?" asked Colonel Fitzmaurice^ as with 
Lord Monteith and Mr. Delmore he sat 
drinking his coffee, a little apart from the 
others of the party assembled in the drawing- 
room after dinner. 

** I am sure I don't know," replied Lord 
Monteith, with a yawn : /* I never heard of 
him before." 

"Nor I either, thank God!" exclaimed 
Fizmaurice, eager to disclaim the acquaint-^ 
ance of any man Lord Monteith had never 
heard of. " And yet it looks> too, as if he 

i2 
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was somebody, by his haying that fine old 
place they are all raying about this eyening." 

'^ I know Sir Herbert Mandeyille," said 
Mr. Delmore timidly ; "I met him abroad, 
and saw a great deal of him." 

** You did, did you?" said Fitzmaurice, 
eyeing Mr. Delmore with no small contempt ; 
for being yery young, yery poor, yery quiet, 
and moreoyer quite unknown in the world of 
fashion. Colonel Fitzmaurice had long since 
settled in his own mind that he could be 
of no manner of use to him, and therefore 
was as unciyil as he could possibly yenture 
to be to a friend and relation of the Ger- 
maines. '^ And pray, who the deyil is he?" 

'' He is the son of an old Sir Henry Man- 
deville, who was a great invalid for many 
years. I belieye he hardly ever went to town ; 
but you may remember his coming to Naples 
the year you were there, and dying suddenly." 

" I remember no such thing," said Fitz- 
maurice haughtily. " Do you think I keep 
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an account of all the old men who choose 
to die where I am staying? *' — He could will- 
ingly have added, ** or of all the young ones 
not worth my knowing?" 

And as it happened, he really at that mo- 
ment did not remember ever having met 
Delmore before ; though the latter, being very 
young at the time, perfectly recollected him, 
and the great respect he used to feel for his 
well turned -out curricle and thorough-bred 
greys. 

" So, then, he is b, gentleman," yawned 
Lord Monteith ; who^ it seems, had had great 
doubts of the fact. 

** Oh, yes !" naively replied Delmore; '* very 
gentlemanlike — one of the most gentleman- 
like men I ever saw." ^ 

" What sort of a looking fellow is he ? 
Any danger of his cutting us out with the 
women?" inquired Fitzmaurice^ casting a 
sidelong glance of satis&ction towards the 
large mirror at the side of the room. 

" Oh ! as to that, I don't know," was the 
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answer, in a perfect tone of simplicity. •* He 
is reckoned very handsome; but I dare say 
most of them would be afittid of him." 

" Afraid ! Pray, what is there to be afraid 
of?" said Fitzmaurice^ with a most compli- 
cated look of pity and contempt. 

*' I don't exactly know, but I have heard 
young ladies say, that they were always afraid 
to talk to a clever man ; they never knew 
what to say to him." 

" Oh! So he sets up for a clever man! — 
learned I suppose — reads the reviews and 
magazines, in hopes people may think he has 
read the books." 

" Yes, I think he does read a great deal," 
replied Delmore ; "at least I used always 
to find him in his room, surrounded with 
books and papers, even during the Carnival 
time at Rome. I am sure I never had any 
time to read. But do you know," continued 
he, trying to look mysterious, " I have an 
idea that he writes poetry !" 

" Writes, too !" exclaimed Fitzmaurice, with 
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aflTected horror. " Good God, how odious ! 

« 

Really those people who read and write should 
live by themselves — they have no business 
in society — one is never safe with them — one 
can uever know if one may not be in the next 
book." 

*' Oh ! I should think there was no danger/' 
said Delmore ; ** they only put in remarkable 
people." 

Colonel Fitzmaurice east a withering look 
upon the speaker, as he exclaimed, ^* I dare 
say, after all, he can't write a line worth 
reading." 

" I beg your pardon," said Delmore, warm- 
ing a little in defence of his firiend: 'Mast 
year, at Rome, there came out a poem, or 
an ode, or a something, I forget the name 
of it, that made quite a fureur. Some said 
it was Byron's, but most people said they 
knew it to be Mandeville's." 

'* Oh ! if it had been his, he would have 
taken very good care it should have been 
known. I'll bet any thing it was all a pre- 
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tence. Moet likely he set the report ahout 
himself.*' — Colonel Fitzmaurice's own habits 
of insinuating (when he dared not openly 
boast of) a succis of any kind were so inveter- 
ate, that hex naturally attributed the same to 
others. 

" I rather think not," replied Delmore: " it 
would have been so easy to have told the 
truth, every one was dying to know." 

** How very ill Mrs. Belmont looks to- 
night," observed Lord Monteith, in . a half- 
whisper, longing to display his anxiety ; *' I 
never saw her look so ill before — she has 
turned red and pale half-a-dozen times within 
these few minutes." 

*' Tired with her drive possibly," said Del- 
more. 

'* Or of her company, perhaps. You see 
she is gone over to the enemy," observed 
Fitzmaurice, as Mrs. Belmont, who had been 
looking over a collection of prints on the table 
nearest to them, moved across the room, and 
sat down by Lady Monteith. 
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Nothing could have made Lord Monteith 
much more out of humour than he was at that 
moment, except perceiving that Mrs. Belmont, 
with whom he had not been able to have five 
minute's conversation the whole day, now so 
clearly preferred his wife's society. He might 
have forgiven her for keeping him at a dis- 
tance, provided nobody was the wiser; but 
the public display of her indifference to his 
attentions irritated him beyond every thing. 
His opinion of himself was so transcendent, 
that he could scarcely imagine that any woman 
should be ungrateful for the honour of his 
preference ; and to shew this ingratitude before 
the world was too bad. At that moment he 
quite hated Mrs. Belmont. 

He sat sulking on the so& after his. com- 
panions had quitted it, thinking himself very 
ill-used — quite unappreciated in society ; and 
longing for the time to be over till the next 
Newmarket meeting should restore him to 
the company of those who, at least, were 
capable of understanding his merits. 
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Colonel Fitzmaorice having been late for 
dinner, had found himself placed as far as 
possible from his usual post at the side of 
Lady Frances Germaine. He had, therefore, 
not had an opportunity of explaining to her 
his sorrow at having been actually forced to 
give up the party of the morning, and of 
endeavouring at the same time to make her 
feel how exceedingly condescending it was of 
him ever to do otherwise than consult his own 
convenience — how much he was wanted by 
the gentlemen — how Monteith really could 
not get through the day without him, — and how 
very gratefully obliged she ought to be when he 
bestowed his time and attention upon her. 

Having nothing else to do at the moment, 
he took his place by her side, in an attitude 
he intended to be most captivating, and an 
empresscrnent thrown into his manner which 
he thought could not (ail of conciliating even 
an affronted fine lady. But Lady Frances was 
not in a humour to be conciliated : she looked 
ut>ou his defection of the morning as a crime 
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which deserved punishment. Not that she liked 
him enough to feel the least hurt hy his ne- 
glect; but she liked his attentions. 

Lady Frances Germaine was one of those 
women who, pretending to be intacte them* 
selves^ hesitate not, should they fancy they 
discover in any of their friends the smallest 
symptom of preference for any one, to tear 
her to pieces immediately — to see more than 
ever could be seen, or had been seen, in her 
conduct, as improper — to denounce her di- 
rectly to all their acquaintance as ^' a horrid 
woman," quite unfit for society ; but at the 
same time to appear themselves in that same 
society, regularly escorted by their own fa- 
vourites, to whom they pay devoted attention. 
To be sure, " it is only a cousin," or " their 
husband's particular friend," or "their par- 
ticular friend's husband ; " and there is no- 
thing in it — it is quite absurd to talk about 
such people. 

Lady Frances, in common with a great 
many others, forgot there might be a beam in 
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bcr ofwn. bri^it eye. Cnspable of Tikfng 
auj tiling but he3t&d£, Ab had neret beGi tha 
object of a real attadbment, but was alwajs 
attended by one or two dan^ss— men, more 
iwiaibaMe finr tbe fhiciMwa of dieir cambric^ 
tba flmartneai of Aeir eoafts and thor caba, and 
die inaate eonTietum of dieir own self-iiii- 
portance, dian finr any duiinelion. of wordt, 
iatdOecty or acqidreniariB^ 9ie bad tor some 
dme past made up ber amid tbal Colond 
Htimaiirice in erery way avited bo^, and di^ 
be would bwk well in her train die feUowing 
season. 

No two people were ever better matched. 
He felt not the slightest affection for her ; bat 
she was a handsome woman, very well placed 
in society — intimately acquainted with all the 
great people, cabinet ministers, &c., for whom 
he entertained the most profound respect : 
and then, she had a good house ; old Germaine 
gave capital dinners, had the best wine in 
London, and turned out his carriages and 
horses to perfection. Colonel Fitzmaurice 
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had therefore decided that it would look 
very well to give himself all the airs of 
a liaison with Lady Frances, and actually had 
gone the length of stopping her barouche, 
more than once, just opposite Stanhope Street 
Gate, in hopes that the group of idle friends 
who sat lounging there, with their hats on 
one side of their heads and their 1^ on one 
side of their horses, might imagine and perhaps 
accuse him of having ^' cut out " some other 
admirer. 

Colonel Fitzmaurice had remained standing 
for some time by the side of Lady Frances. 
She was leaning over a little work-table, 
busily employed in trying to disentangle some 
embroidery silks, which seemed to defy all 
her attempts at restoring them to anything 
approaching to order. 

He waited and waited, most patiently, expect- 
ing that she would as usual offer up some little 
portion of incense to his vanity, and repeat 
edly adverted to her visit to Mandeville Court, 
his own ennui when out shooting, and every 
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thing he could think of which might provoke 
from her some remark upon his desertion. 

But all was to no purpose : Lady Frances 
perfectly understood him ; she was as fully 
resolved to mortify him, as he had mortified 
her in the morning; and she continued with 
her eyes upon her work, talking all the time 
in die most lively, agreeable manner, upon 
every subject under heaven except the one 
upon which he had attempted to fix her at- 
tention. No look, no word, no tone, betrayed 
the slightest pique or annoyance. 
. Fitzmaurice was nearly worn out with 
vexation. Suddenly, Edward Melrose ap- 
proached the sofa, and asked Lady Frances 
to play at ecarte. 

"Oh, I should like it extremely!" replied 
the lady ; ** but first, will you do a good- 
natured thing, and hold these skeins of silk for 
me ? I must wind them ; it will not keep 
you very long." 

And she proceeded to arrange on Edward's 
hands some of the silk she had been trying to 
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disentangle, and, making room upon the so&, 
told him to sit down. 

*' Cannot I hold that fop you, Lady Frances V 
said Fitzmaurice, quite indignant at her ne- 
glect of him. 

"Thank you very much, but Mr. Melrose 
will be kind enough to do so. Lord Monteith 
would scold me for taking you firom his whist 
party ; he cannot do without his whist." 

" I wish my fingers were not so clumsy," 
said Edward, with honest simplicity, as he 
tried to undo with his very thick fingers some 
intricate twisting of the silk. 

"You had much better let me hold it," 
rudely said Fitzmaurice. 

But Lady Frances again playfully declined 
his aid. She knew that, above all other points, 
Fitzmaurice particularly prided himself upon 
his hands, and therefore, kindly managed 
that he should not have an opportunity of dis- 
playing them. Besides this, she had not failed 
to remark a certain uneasiness of manner in 
Lady Melrose, whenever she had thought 
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proper in the course of the day to make any 
demands upon the attention of Edward, and 
her manoeuvres this evening she contrived 
should answer a double purpose of annoyance. 
At all events, she was quite satisfied she had 
succeeded in one scheme — the recapture of 
her recreant knight was secure; and when^ 
after the silk had been duly wound and put 
away, she settled herself down to a quiet^game 
otecarte and flirtation with Edward Melrose, a 
flash of triumph from those fine soft eyes might 
have been detected when Fitzmaurice, having 
been repeatedly summoned to the whist-table, 
declared he had such a splitting headach he 
should not know one card from another ; and, 
with vexation and annoyance visibly por- 
trayed on his countenance, sunk down in the 
arm-chair nearest to where she sat. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



In the meantime, Lady Melrose had not been 
idle. Never had she bestowed so much atten- 
tion upon any subject not directly connected 
with political intrigues, as she had upon a con- 
yersation which had taken place during dinner 
between herself and Lord Monteith. She had 
contrived to sit next to him, in the hope that, 
by judicious management and questioning, she 
might draw from him something that would 
give her a clearer insight into the character of 
Frederick than she at that moment possessed. 

Lady Melrose, though she lived perpetually 
in the world, was still more behindhand in 
the gossip of it than the youngest debutante 
of the season. Such things suited not the 
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powers of'her mind nor the unbounded views 
of her ambition — such light discourse was 
not for her ear; and Lady Melrose was the 
last person in the world to whom any one 
would have thought of repeating a scandalous 

tale. 

For the first time in her life, Lady Melrose 
was sorry for this. She felt, as if by instinct, 
that the very handsome, fascinating young 
man before her, was not the quiet, unsophis- 
ticated being that his conversation, while in 
the carriage with Emily, seemed to indicate 
that he wished to be believed. Though she 
could not call to mind one word or look to 
which the most rigid mother could possibly 
have objected, yet still there was a conviction 
on her mind that he was not exactly what 
he tried to appear ; and that, could she but 
make herself acquainted with his history and 
the tenour of his life abroad, she might draw 
from it some inference, or perhaps elicit some 
fact, which would have the effect of alarming 
the stately and somewhat severe Lady Mary, 
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and be the means of diminishing the intimacy 
which at present existed between him and 
Lady Rosendale. 

Lady Melrose was a little disappointed in 
her first attempt upon Lord Monteith. His 
lordship was too indolent to talk much, and 
considered it very unnecessary to exert himself 
in the least to amuse Lady Melrose. Bat by 
dint of perseverance she did manage to extract 
a few words from him, and a hint of *' poor 
Marsden's being deuced hard up ;" and a re- 
mark that *^ he was throwing away his time 
with that French coquette," convinced her 
that she was right in her suspicions, and only 
confirmed her in the fear that, before long, his 
hand would be offered to the heiress of Somer- 
ton. She had watched them attentively the 
whole of the day ; and if Emily did not en- 
courage his attentions, at least she did not seem 
displeased with them. 

Lady Melrose determined, if possible, to 
awaken a feeling of anxiety on the subject in 
the mind of Lady Mary Marsden ; but how to 

VOL. I. K 
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maoage this was the difficulty. H^ desire to 
keep on the best terms with Lady Mary, made 
her afraid openly to accuse any member of 
her family; and besides, she could not be 
eertain that, even if Lady Mary were aware of 
his designs, she would oppose them. She re« 
solved, however, to try ; and seating heradf 
by Lady Mary, she entered into conversa* 
tion with her, and by degrees introduced the 
subject. . i 

But in vain she alluded, in the most guarded 
terms, to what she had heard — in vain la- 
mented, in the most maternal manner, over the 
dangei's to which young men were so con- 
stantly exposed abroad — the habits of dissipa- 
tion and extravagance they contracted by 
constant intercourse with foreigners, and the 
impossibility of their settling down into quiet 
and useful country gentlemen at home. She 
even went farther, and declared that such was 
her horror of foreign manners and conversa- 
tion, that she never permitted her daughter 
Sophia to be at all intimate with any young 
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men who had lived much abroad ; there was 
no knowing what ideas they might put into 
girl's heads — it could do them no good, and 
would only dispose all steady, sensible men, 
against thinking of them as wires. 

Lady Melrose fancied at last that riie had 
made an impression, as she marked the 
glance that Lady Mary hurriedly turned upon 
her niece as she concluded her harangue. As 
if in support of her arguments, Emily was 
sitting a little apart from the rest of the com- 
pany, with Frederick leaning over the back of 
the sofa, apparently in deep and earnest con* 
rersation with her. 

Poor Lady Melrose ! — how unhappy she 
would have been could she but have guessed 
that all the pains she had taken, and all the 
eloquence she had exerted, were destined to be 
a means of facilitating the designs she was so 
obstinately bent on circumventing! But this 
it was impossible for her to guess; and not 
even after a whole evening devoted to her 
object could she form a satisfactory opinion as 
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to h€fw her eommiinication had heen received 
hj Ijbdy Mary. 

That good old lady had so much dignity and 
resenre, and betrayed so little outward emo^ 
tion, that it was rery difficult to know exactly 
what impression had been made upon her. 
Lady Melrose was also, in this matter, touch- 
ing upon tender ground. Lady Mary's only 
fidling was her excessive fiamily pride. She 
looked upon a Marsden as a creature apart 
from the rest of the world ; and to hear them 
canvassed and tried by the ordinary standard 
of perfection was a secret annoyance to her. 
She could not recollect that any one of the name 
had ever been taxed with aught of shame or 
dishonour, and to hear an insinuation against 
one of the family seemed to her almost an 
insult. 

All that Lady Melrose's long discourse and 
mysterious hints obtained from her by way of 
answer was, "that the Miss Marsdens were 
delightful girls — very eligible companions for 
Emily ; and Frederick a most charming, highly 
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accomplished young man : thank Heaven ! 
quite above being spoiled by living in foreign 
society." 

Still, though Lady Mary would rather 
have died than have betrayed the smallest ap- 
pearance of Lady Melrose's having been able 
to instil into her mind any suspicion, however 
sL'ght, derogatory to the merits or character of 
Frederick, yet she did not quite like what she 
had heard. 

She had lived too much in the world not to 
know that such things did happen, and she 
was too simple and pure-minded not to call 
them decidedly sinful. She knew of no nice 
gradations between right and wrong, and was 
not sufficiently skilled in the fashionable vo- 
cabulary of society to call profligacy " wild- 
ness" and reckless extravagance ^'liberality." 
Her plain good sense and strict notions of pro- 
priety clearly told her, that, however unpalat- 
able the truth might be, the end and aim of all 
Lady Melrose's insinuations was to impress her 
with the idea that Frederick Marsden, her 
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near rdation, and the cousib and companion 
of her young and precioos charge, was a mined 
gamester, and avowedly attached to a foreigner. 
It cannot be supposed that Lady Mary's 
feelings were not highly excited by what die 
had heard. It was the first time a whisper of 
the kind had reached her ear, and her own 
observation had never led her to imagine a 
possibility of his being odierwise than what he 
appeared. She resolved, however, that she 
would ascertain the truth ; and, should there be 
any foundation for the suspicion, immediately 
to interfere, and check all intimacy between 
him and Emily. But for the moment, she 
determined that nothing should be inferred 
from her manner which could justify Lady. 
Melrose in believing that her scandalous in- 
sinuations had produced any effect; and she 
therefore quietly turned the conversation to 
another subject, and soon afterwards rose and 
joined Lady Monteith and Mrs. Belmont» 
with whom she continued talking the re- 
mainder of the evening. 
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Shortly afterwards the party broke up. 
Emily, as she embraced Agnes at the door 
of her room, was suddenly struck by the ex- 
treme paleness and unhappy expression of 
her face. 

'^ Dear Agnes, you are not well," said the 
affectionate girl: ''I am sure you are suf- 
fering. Do let me go with you to your room« 
— I will sit by you till you are better/' 

" No, dearest/' replied Agnes ; ** indeed I am 
not ill — I am only a little tired. We have 
had a long drive — — " 

^' I am certain it is not fatigue, Agnes : I 
know you are not well — not happy. Do let 
me come — I will stay till you go to sleep." 

" Not for the world, Emily," exclaimed 
Agnes ; ** I shall be quite ^ell to-morrow, I 
only want rest. — Good night, dearest !" 

And, gently disengaging herself from Emily, 
who left her with great reluctance : — the 
friends parted for the night. 

No sooner did Agnes at last find herself at 
liberty, than she hurried to her room, and 
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hastily dismissing her maid, threw herself into 
a chair, and gave way to a long and violent 
burst of tears. How interminable had the 
day seemed to her! how had she longed for 
the moment when she might be alone — 
alone — without a friend who could question 
or remark — without a witness to that deep 
and anxious sorrow, the source of which none 
might ever know but herself! 

Agnes, a prey to grief! she, whose kindness 
and cheerful words fell like a gleam of sun- 
shine round the path of all who knew her — 
gladdening the hearts of those she loved, and 
shedding hope and brightness where all 
before was gloom ! — Agnes, the loved and 
courted friend of the rich and great — the ge- 
nerous benefactress of the poor — the kind 
soother of their sorrow — herself unhappy — 
condemned, and by her own weakness, to 
mourn in silence and in shame over feelings 
too deep to be subdued — a victim, doomed to 
struggle darkly on, with woman's pride and 
the deep miseiy of unrequited love ! 
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Long and bitterly did she weep. Her heart 
seemed overcharged with grief, and the sobs 
that broke from her heaving breast too plainly 
told the anguish she endured. Agnes was not 
a woman to give way to sighs and tears, as 
many do, upon every trifling occasion; her 
mind was too strong, the sense of her own 
dignity too great, to allow her to yield un- 
necessarily to her feelings, or ever expose 
them to the sjrmpathy or observation of 
others when it could possibly be avoided. 
She could struggle with, and try to bear them, 
as long as they were confined to her own 
breast : but she felt she could not be induced 
to speak of them to others ; she felt she could 
never bear the cold remarks of some, whose 
only feeling for others' grief, generally, is 
curiosity; and still less could she endure the 
gentleness and ready sympathy she so well 
knew would be expressed for her by those she 
dearly loved, and whose kindness or com- 
passion, upon an occasion like the present, it 
would have been maddening to her to receive. 

k2 
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She was conscious that she had been guilty in- 
directly of the greatest duplicity. Not even to 
Emily, whose inmost thought was hers, had 
she ever mentioned the name of Herbert Man- 
deville ; and when day after day she had heard 
the expedition to Mandeville Court projected^ 
deferred, revived, and finally decided upon that 
morning, no one could have guessed that to her 
it was a matter of the deepest interest — none 
could have imagined that she had ever before 
heard the name of the owner. 

The only difference of manner which could 
have been remarked on this occasion, was 
the eagerness that the usually accommodating 
Mrs. Belmont displayed in securing the three 
young ladies of the party to accompany her in 
her barouche. On other occasions she had 
always taken the first place that accident, or 
the request of any of the party, allotted to 
her ; but this day she had an object, and she 
would have left nothing undone to ensure her 
safety from the tiresome attentions of Lord 
Monteith, who, she rightly judged, would not 
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hazard a long drive, and the chance of his 
Tfife^s or Lady Melrose's company, for the 
short opportunity he could have had of en- 
joying her society while the visit to Mandeville 
Court lasted. 

It was a moment tq her of such intense 
interest, and one that might never occur again, 
for worlds she would not have lost it. She 
was about to visit the home of him whom she 
loved — to behold all those scenes with which 
fancy had made her familiar;— the house 
where he was bom — the old trees that he 
loved so much—and his own favourite spot, 
that she had often heard him describe — all 
seemed so well known to her, that when 
upon arriving she at once recognised every 
thing he had spoken of, she felt as if she stood 
not in the dwelling of a stranger, but was once 
again in his presence; so hallowed and en- 
deared was every inanimate object around to 
her by the thought that it was his, and that 
he had dwelt there. 

The hours during which their visit lasted 
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flew by like a moment ; and yet, during that 

brief interval, the heart of Agnes was torn 

by thousands of contending emotions. She 

longed to be alone : while others were near, 

she could not half enjoy the inexpressible 

happiness it was to her to be there. The 

words of praise or remark from her com- 

panions grated harshly on her ear^ What 

she would have loved to dwell upon, they 

passed quickly by, — and ever seemed, to her, 

to say too little or too much. She could not 

help feeling irritated by their observations ; 

she could not bring her mind to remember 

that they were but strangers, led there by 

curiosity to see a stranger's house ; and she 

actually felt indignant when, — on assembling 

for their luncheon, they gaily and very 

naturally smiled and made remarks on all 

the grim old men and women covering the 

walls of the gallery and dining-room, — that 

the portraits of his ancestors should be so 

reviewed. 

There was one picture which she well knew 
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where to look for. Often had she heard 
Sir Herbert talk of it with affection and 
respect. It was the portrait of his father, 
painted while still a young man ; and, though 
disfigured in some degree by the old-fashioned 
court-dress of the time, it yet presented a most 
striking likeness to his son. There was the 
same broad, thoughtful brow, the same rather 
mournful expression of countenance, the same 
proud, dignified look; and Agnes, as she 
gazed upon the canvass, felt as if she almost 
expected to see that stern and haughty look 
melt into softness, and hear the thrilling tones 
of that sweet voice which, waking or sleeping, 
still seemed to linger on her ear. 

She could have stood for hours looking on 
that face. Fortunately, her companions were 
much too well occupied with their own gaiety 
and love of exploring to note how long she 
stayed ; and at last she actually contrived to 
escape from them, and, in another moment, 
stood alone on the beautiful spot at the end 
of the garden where she had not dared to 
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linger before* One long, fond look on all 
aroond, and die felt that every object was as 
indelibly engraved upon ber memory as if she 
had lived there for years. 

The emotion of Agnes in thus, at last, 
beholding the hcmie of Herbert Mandeville 
almost overpowered her. Tears of happiness, 
mingled witii r^^ret, fdl hst from her eyes. 
But the sbond of the carriages coming to the 
door recalled her to herself, and she hastily 
lodced ronnd for some food memorial of the 
j^ace which she might bear away and treasure 
in silence. The bright aatamn flowers grew 
in wild laxuriance at her feet, but she turned 
from them — the nurselings of a day, and 
chose a sprig from a stately evergreen which 
overhung the rustic seat; — that, she knew 
he must have looked upon — that^ at least, 
she felt was his, — and, hurriedly concealing 
the precious leaves within her bosom, she 
rejoined the party. 

If Agnes had been annoyed by the innocent 
observations of her companions in the mom- 
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ing, it may easily be imagined what was the 
state of her feelings on overhearing every 
word of th^ conversation about Sir Herbert, 
which took place between Lord Monteith and 
his friends in the drawing-room at Somerton 
Park. It was scarcely possible for her to 
bear it, and twenty times she was upon the 
point of foi^tting all her prudence, and 
openly standing up in defence of him she 
loved. But the thought of the terrible ex- 
planation it must give rise to; the difficulty 
she would have in assigning any tolerably 
sufficient reason for having so carefully con- 
cealed her acquaintance with him ; and, above 
all, the womanly fear of the only true motive 
there was being suspected, nay, perhaps, being 
hinted at, by these considerate young gentle- 
men, enabled her to suppress her fieelings. 

Hard, indeed, had been the trial : to hear 
the noble, excellent, highly-gifted Mandeville 
made the object of derision by such men as 
Lord Monteith and Colonel Fitzmaurice, — 
Mandeville, who, in beauty of person and 
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grace of manner^ was as far beyond them as 
he was in the superiority of his talents and 
the cultivation of his mind^ — to be spoken of 
by such as they were, with the insolence which 
ignorance generally bestows upon genius — 
as one of *' those people who read and write." 
As if they who study, and they who write, 
could not create for themselves a world of their 
own — a world of fancy and imagination, — too 
full of interest and enjoyment, to leave them 
either leisure or desire for pursuits so unconge- 
nial to their taste as the society of such persons 
would entail upon them. 

How usual is the device among men of 
common minds, particularly when in con- 
versation with a woman they are desirous 
of pleasing, to detract from the merit of 
individuals whose superiority they feel, at the 
very time they are pretending to disparage 
and deny it : when they are beaten from 
their ground by the loud voice of public 
opinion being brought against them, they 
then confine their attacks to the minor points 
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of dress, of equipage^ or of manner ; falsely 
hoping that, by the discovery of some pecu- 
liarity, or point of ridicule, they may reduce 
the admired object to the level of their own 
insignificance ! 

With women whose intellect is only on a 
par with their own, this may sometimes suc- 
ceed ; but when they attempt it with others 
of superior mind, the shallow artifice is at 
once seea through and resented. 

Such was the impression the conversation 
we have alluded to produced upon Agnes. Had 
Lord Monteith been able to guess that, at the 
verj' moment he had chosen to remark upon 
her altered looks, the strongest feeling of 
her mind was most deadly hatred and con- 
tempt of himself, he would, perhaps, have 
less willingly encouraged the flippancy of 
Fitzmaurice ; at all events, he would have 
decided that to throw away any more of his 
precious time and attentions would be quite 
useless. But, luckily, the self-possession of 
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Agnes had triiunphed, and he was left in his 
happy state of ignorance. 

Little did Sir Herbert Mandeville imagine 
the yarietj of emotions he had this day 
excited in the bosoms of many of the m- 
mates of Somertou Park. The ambitious 
views of Lady Mebose — the mean jealousy 
of Fitzmaurice — the pure and fervent love 
of Agnes, were alike unknown to him. 

Sir Herbert Mandeville had met Agnes 
abroad, and they had passed several months 
in the same places, but never when Lady 
Rosendale had been with her. He had paid 
her just sufficient attention to make her 
&ncy him not indifferent to her, but without 
design on his part, and merely because he 
liked her better as an agreeable acquaintance 
than any other person there. He respected 
her for her conduct, and admired her under- 
standing : but^ alas ! poor Agnes's fine powers 
of mind did not exempt her from the failings 
common to her youth and sex; and while 
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Sir Herbert daily sought her company as a 
relief from his own sad thoughts, she fimcied 
(because she hoped) that a warmer interest 
prompted his attentions; and she yielded 
to those feelings of affection and delight in 
his society, he was in every way so well 
calculated to inspire. 

Time passed on, and Agnes continued to 
cherish that passion which had ever since 
made the misery of her life. A mystery 
seemed to hang over Herbert. There were 
some bright moments, and then again, with* 
out there being any apparent cause for it^ 
gloom overshadowed his brow; and when 
he left Rome, as he said, to spend the summer 
in the south of France^ his depression seemed 
so much to have increased, that she could 
not help fiincying that she was, in some 
degree, the cause of it, and deluded herself 
with the idea that she should see him soon 
again. 

But, alas! disappointment in every way 
awaited her; and slowly the conviction of 
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his indiflforence forced itself upon her mind, 
as month after month passed, by, and die 
heard not even his name. Until that yeiy 
day she had never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of his coming to Mandeyille Court. 
Though passionately attached to. his own 
home, he had alwajrs seemed to have a 
horror of returning there, and wandered 
about abroad without any seemiogly fixed 
plan or purpose. 

And now, • it appeared, he was coming 
back, — coming where she must see him 
once again ! In spite of all her sorrow, all 
her pride, there was rapture in the thought 
of seeing him once more: to love him was 
such ecstasy — such unspeakable delight ! 
None knew her secret, — she scarcely dared 
even to think of it, now that the moment 
drew near for them to meet ; and poor Agnes 
laid herself down to sleep that night with 
feelings of love and shame, joy and sorrow, 
so strangely blended, she could not herself 
separate them. But his name, with that 
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of her children — his dear name, was softly 
breathed in prayer, and the relic she had 
borne from his home fondly pressed to her 
lips and heart. 

Alas! that such love as hers should but 
wither and consume the fond and noble heart 
from whence it sprung ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CoLONBL Marsden had not been so mack 
occupied by his duties and amusements 
as to prevent him from carefully, watching 
the proceedings of every member of the 
party, and Lady Melrose's confidential com- 
munications to Lady Mary had in no way 
escaped him. It is true he could not hear 
the substance of them, but from an occasional 
glance towards Frederick he had not a doubt 
that he was in some way connected with 
them. He knew the plotting and ambitious 
character of Lady Melrose too well to deceive 
himself for a moment as to her interest being 
at stake ; he was certain she would not have 
bestowed her tediousness so perseveringly on 
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Lady Mary unless some great object was to 
be gained; and he was, therefore, neither 
startled nor surprised when he received a 
message from that lady to beg he would 
speak with her before breakfast in her 
dressing-room. 

Any one, a little more versed in knowledge 
of the world than Lady Mary was, woi^ld 
have taken some other means of ascertaining 
whether there was any truth in the statement 
made to her, — or, at least, would have been 
prepared with the precise accusation in due 
form, before she applied to a &ther for ex* 
planation or redress. But Lady Mary never 
thought of either. She had a very high 
opinion of Colonel Marsden's honour and 
integrity, from the plausible way in which 
he always contrived to explain to her all the 
money transactions upon which, as joiht 
guardian, she had a. right to be consulted. 
No one had ever given her reason to doubt 
his being of unimpeachable character; and 
he seemed so scrupulous, so excessively 
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anxious about his daughters, and so tenacious 
upon all points of propriety however trifling, 
that she had the most entire confidence in 
his morality. 

It grieved the good old lady not a little, 
therefore, to be obliged to inflict such a wound 
upon his feelings as she was about to do. 
But love for Emily prevailed ; and as she 
thought of the extreme purity of her mind 
and the soundness of her principles, she 
shuddered to think that, by any neglect on 
her part, the work of years might be undone, 
and the dreadful results might be produced 
that Lady Melrose had so fearfully predicted 
as the effect of foreign education and manners 
upon an inexperienced girl. 

She entered upon the subject with so much 
caution that, for some time, even Colonel 
Marsden was puzzled to discover what she 
had been told. He affected to be over- 
whelmed wit^v^astonishment at the irregularity 
and expense imputed to Frederick. But 
when Lady Mary gradually unfolded to him 
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her fear that he might have been led into 
some unhappy attachment by an artful 
foreigner, his indignation knew no bounds : 
he declared, upon his honour, his perfect 
knowledge of the state of Frederick's affec- 
tions, and that, had he had reason to suppose 
any thing of the kind to which she alluded, 
he never would have suffered him to return 
home to be the companion of his sisters. 
He looked upon Lady Rosendale, he said, 
as one of his own children, and should have 
been equally scrupulous with regard to her. 

So specious were Colonel Marsden's argu- 
mentS; so affectionate his expressions of in- 
terest and anxiety for Emily, and so vigorous 
his defence of his *' poor calumniated boy," 
that the good Lady Mary, though supported 
by the consciousness that she had but fill- 
filled an imperative duty, which called upon 
her to watch over all that could affect the 
happiness of her niece, still felt quite angry 
with herself for having so readily lent an 
ear to insinuations of the kind, and inflicted 

VOL. I. L ' 
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80 much unnecessary pain npon the exceUent 
and praiseworthy father of so exemplary and 
dutiful a son. 

It did not require any very great length 
of time to convince her that all she had 
heard was a most deliberate and wicked 
fiedsehood. She readily acknowledged that 
she had been, to the best of her belief, 
grossly imposed upon, -^ though for what 
purpose she was quite at a loss to imagine. 

Not so Colonel Marsden. His knowledge 
of Lady Melrose's character 'gave him at once 
an insight into all her schemes. He ques- 
tioned Lady Mary as to her informant, and 
she, with the frankness of her nature, not 
only gave up her authority, but repeated to 
him, word for word, what she had been told ; 
thereby relieving his mind of one of his great- 
est apprehensions : for he discovered very 
soon by her candid confession, that, little as 
she knew, it was all the information Lady 
Melrose herself possessed upon the subject. 
The name of Madame de Marigny was a secret 
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to them both,-* and to Lady Mary it would 
probably remain so for ever; for he knew 
her weakness for the family too well not to 
be quite certain that, should Lady Melrose 
attempt any fttrther renewal of the tale, she 
would at once put an end to it, by declaring 
her conviction of its having arisen from some 
mistake; and where the house of Marsden 
was concerned, the gentle Lady Mary assumed 
a great deal too much dignity to be trifled 
with. 

This point being settled, and Colonel 
Marsden being satisfied that he had completely 
overthrown all Lady Melrose's schemes, he 
immediately began to reflect whether he could 
not, by a little good management, turn her 
designs to his own account. He never lost 
his time in idle considerations of what the 
world might be ; his object was to make the 
most of it as it was. 

His first idea was to encourage Edward in 
the plan he made no doubt Lady Melrose 
had in view — that of marrying him to Lady 
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Rosendale. Edward was very amiable, bat 
not very attractive ; and, without even a fiither*8 
partiality, it was not to be feared that he would 
constitute a very dangerous rival to Frederick. 
He might* also be useful in occupying Emily's 
attention, and keeping other competitors at a 
distance^ 

For some time Colonel Marsden dwelt upon 
this idea; but having duly weighed and ex- 
amined it in every point of view, he finally 
abandoned it. There was no accounting for a 
woman's taste, and there might be danger in 
encouraging his attentions, though not appa- 
rent, at that moment, to him ; and so he 
decided that Edward Melrose, who had never 
once thought of making up to Lady Rosendale, 
should be immediately disposed of elsewhere. 

After breakfast. Colonel Marsden's first care 
was to find an opportunity of speaking to 
Edward ; and seeing him upon the terrace, he 
immediately joined him. Edward was saunter- 
ing up and down, looking very sentimental. 
He held in his hand a rose, on which he cast 
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his eyes every now and then with a very 
undecided air. 

" The boy's head is half turned already," 
said Colonel Marsden to himself. '^ So I find, 
Melrose, our party is on the eve of breaking up. 
The Monteith's go to-morrow." 

** Do they, indeed? " said Edward, languidly. 

*' Yes; it seems he has made some hunting 
or shooting arrangements, which he will not 
give up. I am very sorry they are going so 
soon; — she is quite charming." 

" Who?" asked Edward, turning his head 
quickly. 

'* Lady Monteith: she is, to my taste, a very 
nice, pretty woman. But, perhaps, you do not 
admire that style of beauty — you do not like 
such still life?" 

** Who — I? " stammered Edward. " Oh, yes, 
I think Lady Monteith a very handsome 
person." 

" Handsome! — no, that is not the word, 
but nice and pleasing — quite a style of her 



own—- of eovne not to bo eomporod to tlio 
beaatifiil, fiudnating Lady Francet." 

Edwsrd erimiondd to tho trtiploo, 

<< Ske» indeed*** oontuuied Golond. Ifiwirkn, 
" it a tort of penoa one Tory teldQia tamtM 
with. So handflome and engi^pag, and, 
what k more raie» so eztrandy agroaaUe, 
flbe ia movo aduiiod than any wonan in town, 
A man mig^t wall be prond <rf the notiea off 
such a woman aa that.'* 

<' And yet she can like Filimanrieer' laid 
Edwardy with a tone of fadneea that did not 
escape the Colonel. 

" Like him? — ^oh, yes; just as she would 
like his Newfoundland dog — to play with and 
to laugh at A woman Uke her throw herself 
away upon such a puppy as Fitamaurice! — 
Not she, indeed ; she knows her own ralae a 
little too well." 

<< Do you think that she really does not care 
for him?" asked Edward, turning hia fiice the 
other way. 
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^* No more than she does for me. No 
woman likes a man who seems to think more 
of himself than he does of her. And then she 
is much too derer not to see through all his 
tricks, and she laughs at his ranity. Yon 
know she would not do that if she was in love 
with him. It was only the other day she told 
me that he never went out on a windy day for 
fear of deranging his curls, and she did nothing 
but quiz his long black hair, pasted down his 
cheeks, and his two little curls, which he is 
always settling ; and she contrasted them with 
yours, which, besides being natural, §ht said, 
sat just like the hair of an antique statue." 

'' Did she, really?" said Edward, with a 
blush as deep as the former, and a very silly 
look at the rose he still held in his hand. 

^* Yes, indeed; and she said a great many 
other things about you and Fitzmaurice. I do 
not exactly recollect what they were, but I am 
sure she does not care a farthing for Fitz- 
maurice." 

** I think it is rather cold here. Colonel 
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Marsden ; do you not find it so V* said Edward, 
as he turned into one of the windows of the 
drawing room, which opened upon the terrace. 

Colonel Marsden quietly followed his un- 
suspecting victim, and sat down at a little 
distance from him. Lady Frances was sitting 
in her usual place, and any one but Colonel 
Marsden might have felt a pang of regret to 
behold the bright look of hope and happi* 
ness that lighted up the honest countenance of 
Edward Melrose, as the cold-hearted coquette, 
whom he so rapturously admired, placed the 
rose he had brought her, in her bosom and 
said, with a look and tone which might have 
melted more stony hearts than his — 

*' You will stay and ride with me to-day, 
Mr. Melrose; you do not want to go out 
shooting I hope?" 

Of course he was too happy to obey; and 
Lady Melrose was out-manoeuvred : the first of 
her schemes was instantly destroyed, and that 
by the very means through which she had 
hoped for its accomplishment. 
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It is difficult to imagine a more happy state 
of mind than Colonel Marsden enjoyed at this 
moment. He had suddenly found himself 
assailed from a quarter where he had least 
expected to meet with danger ; and yet^ the 
very mode of the attack had enabled him to 
extricate himself from it with but little 
difficulty. He now rejoiced extremely that 
the attempt had been made, for he was con- 
vinced that, sooner or later, some hint of the 
true character of Frederick must have been 
conveyed to either Lady Mary or Emily; and 
it might, and probably would have come, in 
some shape much more injurious to his 
interests. It would be impossible that he 
should be eternally at hand to guard the ear 
of Lady Mary against the instructions of evil- 
disposed persons, or to counteract the im- 
pression they might have made ; but he felt 
certain, that now the matter had been so fully 
discussed between them, and so thoroughly 
cleared up to her satisfaction, no misgivings 
upon the subject remained upon her mind, and 

l2 
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tlut dMHiU tba attack ba npeatodt whkh 
not profaaUa, she woold treal the whole tltt«g 
with contempl. 

A graat deal raoiauied to be done; bit atSl 
•Q good a banning aiigwed wall &r CSqIomI 
Manden*a viewa, and far U^ prewnfc ba waa 
tboroiigUy satisfied. He remained aittiiig ia 
tba saaia place far some time, ptetendiiig to 
read tba newspaper, bat watdpiag witb m 
deUgbted eye tbe progress of tba flirtation 
whicb be boped be bad contrived tQt establish. 

Tbe Tanity and spirit of cofa^tiy of IMj 
Frances Oemudne made ber a wiUing tool in 
Colonel Marsden's hands. She cared no more 
for Edward than she would have done for bis 
father ; but she was amused by what she called 
hia gaucherie^ and thought it was yery con- 
yenient to have a slave at her command, whom 
she might occasionally play off against the airs 
and graces of Fitzmaurice. 

It was very entertaining to Lady Frances to 
see the annoyance of the latter, and his efforts 
to conceal it under the mask of offended 
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dignitj, which he always assumed when he 
found her bestowing her smiles and attention 
upon any one except himself. 

Her conversation with Edward was at length 
interrupted by the sound of merry Toices 
approaching, and Lady Rosendale, followed* 
by several of the party, entered the room. 

^^ We have been looking for you, Colonel 
Marsden/' said Emily ; '^ we want to consult 
you about something very important.*' 

'^ Yon know I am always at your orders. 
What can it be ?-* some new party <^ pleasure, 
I suppose." 

** Not exactly that, but sometiiing of the 
sort. I have been thinking that as there will 
be so many people in the neighbourhood next 
month for hunting, we might manage to have 
a very pleasant ball here. I should like it 
extremely— -have you any objection?** 

She added the last question on seeing that 
Colonel Marsden looked rather grave. In 
truth, he did not like the proposition at all. 

" None, whatever, dear Lady Rosendale; 
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bat you miirt remember, that any thing you do 
of the kind must be on a very extended scale. 
I am only afiraid you will find it give you a 
good deal of trouble." 

''Oh! I shall not mind that in the least," 
replied Emily. '' You are so kind you will 
help me, and tell me all the people I ought to 
ask." 

** Certainly ; I shall be delighted to do all 
I can, if you are really anxious to have a ball.'' 

*' Indeed I am yery anxious. You know I 
have never been at a regular ball ; and I 
want particularly to settle it for next month, 
because then Frederick will be here" — (Colonel 
Marsden's heart bounded at the words) — 
*' and he says there is nothing he likes half so 
much as a ball in the country. I think he is 
so pleased with the idea of it, that he will 
actually condescend to dance with his friends, 
the Miss Robinsons." 

And Emily looked slily from beneath her 
long eye-lashes at her cousin, who was standing 
near. 
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** It is quite settled, then — is it not, Colonel 
Marsden ? " 

** If you wish it. Lady Rosendale^ can you 
think that I should object?" answered the 
Colonel, in his most courteous tone. ^' But 
have you mentioned it to Lady Mary ? " 

" Oh, yes! Aunt Mary knows all about it, 
and thinks it would be a very good plan. The 
only thing I am afraid of is, not being able to 
get Lord Monteith to come back for it. Lady 
Monteith thinks he has so many engagements 
for hunting, that she cannot answer for his 
having time to spare ; but I must entreat of 
him to manage it. Perhaps, Frederick, you 
will go into the billiard-room and ask Lord 
Monteith to come here for a moment? I 
should be so much disappointed if you were 
not to be with me for the ball," concluded 
Emily, kindly taking Lady Monteith's hand. 

*' Do not mind me, dear Lady Rosendale : I 
will come if I possibly can," said Lady Mon- 
teith. *' There is nothing I should like 
better — I have been very happy here, and 
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am extremely forry we are obliged to go 
to-morrow." 

She did not tell Emily that the obligation 
consisted in ber hiiiband'0 having made an 
engagement to spend a week, for the avowed 
purpose of shooting, at the house of one of his 
jockey friends, where the company was to 
consist of half*a-doi^n men of '^ the right sort;" 
and during which jollification she would be 
condemned to pass her time in solitude at the 
village inn, where Lord Monteith insisted upon 
her awaiting him, as he did not choose to make 
the journey home alone. 

Emily was really sorry to part with Lady 
Monteith, her gentle temper and disposition 
suited 80 well with her own. All her pursuits 
were lady-like and quiet, and if she had not 
the talent or information of Agnes, yet she had 
many graces that gave a great charm to her 
society, and shewed her gifted with no common 
share of refinement and good sense. 

Lady Monteith, on her part, had been very 
happy at Somerton : it was seldom she enjoyed 
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so many days of peace and pleasure ; and she 
looked upon her acquaintance with Emily aa a 
bright spot in her life of discomfort. 

^^ I have brought Lord Monteith to you. 
Lady Rosendale/' said Frederick, '^ that he 
may receive your conmiands; he will not 
listen to me." 

'* Pray, liOrd Monteith, do not refuse," said 
Emily, with a look of sweet entreaty that few 
could have withstood. ** The day is not yet 
fixed, and if you will just think over your 
engagements, I am sure we could manage so 
as not to name one that would be inconvenient 
to you." 

Urged in this manner, he had scarcely an 
excuse for refusing. Fortunately, Emily had 
not mentioned his wife's name. Had her plea- 
sure been put forward as an inducement, his 
selfishness would probably have taken alarm. 
At present he might &ncy it was partly for his 
own sake he was so pressed. 

He began by making sundry excuses. Sud- 
denly he caught the eyes of Agnes fixed upon 
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him whh an expresdon of interest he coold not 
define^ bat which his rani^ instantly made 
him interpret into a look of the most decided 
anxiety that he should accept the inritation; 
and he contrired within the next fire minntes 
to find oat, not only that he could manage it, 
bat that he shoold actually be in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, haying promised a fiiend 
of his, who lired within twenty miles of Somer- 
ton, to come and hunt with him the following 
month. 

Lady Monteith and Emily were delighted to 
find there was a prospect of their soon meeting 
again, and it was arranged that they were 
to return a day or two before the ball, and 
remain at least for a week at Somerton. Lady 
Monteith, who of course was not aware that 
the magical glance from Agnes had at once 
effected her pui*pose, supposed with her usual 
gentleness that her husband had consented to 
return because he knew how much she enjoyed 
Lady Rosendale's society, and she thanked him 
for a kindness so unexpected with one of her 
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sweetest smiles, and fondly fancied that it was 
intended as a recompense to her for the lonely, 
uncomfortable week she was about to spend 
for his convenience. Thus, almost at the same 
moment, both Lord and Lady Monteith con- 
trived equally to deceive themselves. 

Agnes, it is true, had, on hearing the discus- 
sion of the plan for the Monteiths' return, 
evinced by her look no small anxiety as to his 
lordship's decision ; but, unfortunately for him, 
it was from a feeling exactly contrary to that 
which he wished, and so readily believed to 
have dictated it. The idea of his coming back 
was insupportable to her. Much as she always 
disliked his society, at that moment she felt 
that it would be more hateful to her than ever. 
She knew that, at all events, she must see Sir 
Herbert Mandeville at the ball. Even if they 
should not meet before, such an event as a ball 
would undoubtedly bring him to Somerton — 
perhaps even to remain there some days ; and 
to think that such unlooked-for happiness 
should be destroyed by the presence of such an 
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animal M Lord Monteiih I It wai dreadfU to 
think that at tfao Tery momont, perhapt, when 
she should gaaa again upon that beloved fiuNi» 
•—•honld hear onee more those aoft^ lowtdnee, 
which ever aonnded to her ear more sweet 
than purest mdody,— >she should at such a time 
he harassed by the attentions of Lord M091- 
teith ! She knew what torture it would be» and 
she dreaded being unable to conceal her emo- 
tion» and that peihaps her tormentor might 
pereeiye it and ascribe it to the true cause. 

Erery feeling of pride and delicaqr wis 
aroused by the idea, and then, before another 
moment passed, a new fear was added to the 
former -^ a fear still harder to combat : if Her- 
bert should come and find her the object of 
undisguised admiration to another, and that 
other a married man, what could he think of 
her? She knew too well what would be his 
opinion on the subject*^ how strict were his 
ideas of female delicacy and decorum, and how 
impossible it would be to explain to him the 
misery of her position. She felt how difficult 
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it would be to avoid Lord Monieith so com* 
pletely as she wished to do, withont produ- 
cing a quarrel and attracting the attention of 
those around. And then, if it should be sup- 
posed that his admiration was not a matter of 
indifference to her, -^ that perhaps, eren 
while affecting to disclaim, she secretly en- 
couraged it! 

This last thought was more painful to Agnes 
than any other. Any thing would be better 
than that ; she had rather at once quarrel 
openly with Lord Monteith; nay, even allow 
his wife (whom she really liked) to perceive his 
attentions — than run the risk of losing Her- 
bert's good opinion. Of what value to her was 
the applause of the whole world, if he should de- 
spise her — if he should think her unworthy of 
his friendship? — she dared not, even in thought, 
give it a dearer name. 

But all this might be spared to her by the 
Monteiths refusing the invitation, and for the 
first time, Agnes's love made her yield to 
selfish feelings — selfish, too, to her own dear 
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Bnilj, who die knew widied so nmdi to haye 
Asm ;, tad hknH fenrently she pnrfed tiiat 
tib^ft nlglit not ooiiie badc« 
*tJBai &te hid demed otherwii^ aad l4>Bi 
(jttd Iid^ MamUiA left Somertoii the aert 
ttomingt^fbUy drtenmned to keep-ll^ir ai** 
gi^(Wieiit of fetuning f(>r Lady Roieadale^e 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The arrangements for any f£te in the country 
are always matters of no little moment. Every 
one appears to be more or less interested^ and 
even those who do not care generally for gaie- 
ties of the kind, are seldom averse to a ball in 
a fine old country-house, particularly when they 
happen to be staying there at the time, and are 
thereby saved all the usual fears and anticipa- 
tions of the unwilling, as to bad roads or dark 
nights. 

Lady Melrose had been the original proposer 
of the ball at Somerton. It was just the thing 
to suit her. It would not only procure her a 
second invitation, within a much shorter time 



Hbma slie ooiild hvre expected ; but it wauUL 
•lao gite her en opportimity whidi she hid 
kngwailied Ibr— of seeing all descriptiims d 
eonntry people usemUed together. She hid 
&o donbt, firom Emily's good nature and inex* 
peiknoe, Umi die woold make the inyitatiomi 
Terj general. This was jnst wimt ste wanted 
— » JQSl what die would have done herself, had 
she not been proYented by want of money. 
Ifcere wuft so matty peoj^ die wislwfl to mia^ 
ftss-^80 asany others dii wasted i»m3famt^»^ 
yeeph who had not leonrndtted Aeansslpss, and 
whom she hoped, by a little judicioas flattery 
and attention, to secure to her side. Her son, 
also, had their acquaintance to make. He had 
not been in the country since he had attained 
his majority, and she thought his dibut could 
not be more successfully made than at the 
house of the heiress of Somerton ; and that, at 
all events, his appearing to be on good terms 
with her might in some way or other be 
turned to advantage. 

Rumours of an approaching dissolution of 
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Parliament began to be circulated, and it was 
rery important to make every exertion before- 
hand. What most perplexed and annoyed 
Lady Melrose was, the extreme difficulty she 
found in extracting from Lady Rosendale the 
smallest opinion upon political subjects. She 
could not even come to a decision in her own 
mind as to whether she knew little, or cared 
little^ about them ; — for Emily, though so 
young, appeared more inclined to reflect than 
to talk, and never said the foolish, inconsiderate 
things, that most people do, partioolarly the 
young and gay, when excited by the passing 
amusement of the hoar. 

The character of Emily was a perfect enigma 
to Lady Melrose ; she could not make it out. 
Her own mind was always so full of plots and 
plans about every insigniflcant thing, which 
she hoped by some manoeuvre to bring to bear 
upon her grand scheme, that she could not 
the least understand the straightforwardness of 
Emily's ways. Nothing puzzles a person like 
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Lady Melrose so much as the trath ; for at 
they seldom tell it themselyes, they never gire 
credit to others for veracity, and always suspect 
•ome grand concealment where nothing of the 
kind exists. 

In short. Lady Melrose was completely be- 
wildered. One moment she ftnded she was 
no match for Emily in point of canning ; and 
the next, was persuaded that the girl was 
almost silly. Child as she was, when com* 
pared to herself, there still was something 
about Emily which kept her, as it were, civilly 
at a distance. She was so dignified, so col- 
lected, so quietly firm^ that Lady Melrose felt 
she did not dare to speak to her, as she would 
have unhesitatingly done, to any other girl of 
her age ; and after a long time spent in useless 
manoeuvring, she found herself as far as ever 
from the point she wished to attain, and would 
almost as soon have ventured to inquire whe- 
ther she really was in love with Frederick 
Marsden or not, as to have asked the simple 
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question, ** Whether she was a Whig or a 
Tory, and what she intended to do with the 
borough of Selwood at the next election 1" 

Lady Melrose had not as yet perceived any 
thing that alarmed her on the score of Ed- 
ward's obedience to her wishes: — that blow 
Lady Frances Germaine kindly reserved for 
her until her empire should be more com- 
pletely established over him. She by no means 
wished to precipitate matters at present; she 
knew that she had still three dreary months to 
drag out in the country, and by a little good 
management she hoped that for a very small 
portion of the time she should be condemned 
to the uninterrupted pleasure of Mr. Ger- 
maine's company. 

The idea of a ball at Somerton was delight- 
ful to Lady Frances. Such a good oppor- 
tunity of quizzing the natives, and at the same 
time of displaying, to their admiring gaze, the 
beauty of her dress and the splendour of her 
diamonds ! She was quite capable of despising 
the people^ but not their admiration of her 
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charms. In the next place, this ball gave 
her an excuse for renewing her invitation to 
Mr. Delmore and Colonel Fltzmaaricey and 
engaging them to remain at Wensford until 
they all adjourned together to Somerton Park. 
Lady Rosendale had insisted upon the whole 
party coming to stay. 

All this suited Lady Frances admirably, and 
she deliberately told Edward Melrose, whom 
she had previously invited to Wensford, that 
she could not possibly receive him till after 
the ball ; bat that she hoped then he would 
come and pay them a long, comfortable visit. 

Edward was not a little disappointed at 
this unexpected delay. He had looked forward 
to going immediately upon the breaking up of 
their present party. In the simplicity of his 
heart, his only feeling at the moment was 
one of extreme sorrow. The character of a 
woman like Lady Frances was perfectly new 
to him ; and he was as a child in her hands. 

Edward Melrose had lived very little in any 
society, still less in that of ladies. Naturally 
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of a shy and reserred disposition, the idea of 
attracting the attention and good opinion of a 
woman Kke Lady Frances would never hare 
entered his head, had it not been for her own 
encoura^ng advances. But who could resist 
those words of flattering kindness, so soft and 
gentle, and yet so guarded? So much ap- 
parent feminine delicacy blended with each 
look and tone, that no one, even the most 
fastidious (ignorant of the motive), could con- 
demn the action. Even the egotistical Fitz- 
maurice^ whose consummate vanity would have 
taken offence had she bestowed more attention 
in public upon her little dog than upon him- 
self, though stung to the quick with mortifica- 
tion to see that his transcendent powers of 
fascination had not yet succeeded in inducing 
her to afficher her preference for him, in a 
manner marked enough to gratify his self- 
love, could not find any thing sufficiently 
tangible in her encouragement of Edward 
Melrose to justify his making much display 
of his ill-humour and vexation. So evenly 
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did she contrive to balance her attentions 
between her admirers, that though both in 
secret felt themselves ill used, neither had an 
excuse for complaint. 

But nothing was farther from the mind of 
Edward than complaint or remonstrance. It 
is true, he hated the very sight of Fitzmau- 
rice; but he was so alarmed at the idea of 
offending Lady Frances, or any of her friends, 
that his manner was almost obsequiously 
civil towards him. He could not endure the 
easy nonchalance of Fitzmaurice's manner; and 
the almost patronising tone which he affected, 
in addressing Lady Frances nearly drove him 
mad. But then, she took it all so quietly, 
never seemed in the least annoyed or put 
out by any thing he said or did, that at 
last he began to think that perhaps it was 
the usual manner in which extremely well- 
bred people treated each other, and that his 
own ignorance and inexperience of the world 
had prevented his observing it before. Lady 
Frances, he was quite sure, never could be in 
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the wrong. Probably she did not remark 
what appeared to him so singular ; and, after 
all, perhaps Colonel Marsden was right in 
his opinion, that she really was utterly in- 
different to Fitzmanrice*s attentions^ and 
merely talked and laughed with him for the 
amusement of the passing moment. 

Had Edward chosen to exercise upon this 
occasion a tittle of the good sense he' really 
possessed, he might, without much trouble, 
have come to a different conclusion. But no; 
he was not sufficiently master of himself to 
do this. Blinded by his growing passion, he 
would not at that moment see any thing that 
might prove an obstacle to it; and he sur- 
rendered his young, honest, confiding heart, un- 
hesitatingly, to the fascinating influence, which 
every hour so fatally increased, that reason 
and reflection were alike overwhelmed by it. 

But the heart of Edward Melrose was 
exactly what Lady Frances did not want, or, 
at least, not any more of it than was requisite 
to secure his constant attendance, frustrate 
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his mother's schemes with regard to Emily, 
and pique Fitzmaurice into something like 
submission. 

A more thorough and well-practised coquette 
did not exist. Bom wiUiout the slightest feel- 
ing or affection, she knew that her own hap* 
piness was in no real danger. She cared for 
nothing on earth but herself, her own amuse- 
ments, and the gratification of her inordinate 
vanity and love of flattery. 

Never was Lady Frances so delighted as 
when a good opportunity presented itself of 
displaying her conquests and power. The pro- 
spect of the ball at Somerton was delightful 
to her. Though it had been originally the 
proposal of Lady Melrose, yet a hint of it 
to the young ladies had soon turned it into 
a general prayer, and her having been the 
original projector had escaped observation. 
Yet had it been otherwise, Lady Frances 
would, for the first time in her life, have 
found it convenient to forget her usual plan 
of opposition. 
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The only person to whom the idea of so 
mach gaiety was annoying was Colonel Mars* 
den. It was exactly the sort of thing he most 
wished to avoid. He had hoped, that when 
the present party had dispersed, Emily would 
have returned to the quiet life she had led at 
iirst. She had never been at a ball, or, indeed, 
in any society, except that of a very few 
and chosen friends, and under the immediate 
eye of Lady Mary ; and he dreaded the effect 
which the first burst of universal homage and 
admiration might produce upon so young a 
girl. At present her mind was firee firom all 
worldly impressions ; her only wish was that 
of conducing to the happiness of those around 
her; and her visions of the future were so 
undefined and exempt from all fixed purpose, 
or settled line of conduct, that he felt it was 
the very moment to mould her to his wishes, 
to work upon the affections of her heart while 
yet undazzled by ambitious views, and the 
guileless purity of her mind still uneorrupted 
by the incense of praise and adulation. 
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Such had been Colonel Marsden's hope, and 
in such a course he well knew lav his safest 
path to the object he had in view. But now, 
all his plans were thwarted by the sudden 
notion of this odious ball, which, he was well 
aware, would bring round her a host of new 
acquaintances^ and lay the foundation of new 
ties and friendships which might possibly turn 
out prejudicial to his interests. It was im- 
possible to foresee the extent of the injury 
that might arise from it. Lady Rosendale, 
at present unfettered and unbiassed by the 
opinions of others, and Lady Rosendale in- 
fluenced by the counsels of artful and officious 
friends, would be two very different persons. 

He had already had a good specimen of the 
speculations his ward had given rise to in, the 
discovery of the Melrose plot, and he trembled 
at the thought of the narrow escape he had 
had of being defeated before he had well taken 
the field. He almost gasped for breath when 
he reflected that his safety was owing to mere 
accident. The fortunate circumstance of his 
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having been upon the spot, when Frederick's 
history had been revealed to Lady Mary, and 
thereby being able to remove the impression 
it might have made npon her mind before she 
had an opportunity of discussing the subject 
with any other person, or even of giving it 
proper consideration^ had alone enabled him 
to elude discovery. 

After this great escape at the very first 
outset, it would indeed be hard if he should 
not succeed. He had not had an opportunity 
of ascertaining Frederick's opinion as to the 
progress of his suit ; but for this he was not 
sorry, as he rather preferred leaving him to 
himself. His fondest hope was, that he would 
by degrees forget the impression Madame de 
Marighy had made, and would really become 
attached to Emily. In that case, Colonel 
Marsden determined never to allude to Adftle 
in any way. He fancied it was just possible 
that if a real love did spring up in his heart, 
he might look with altered feelings upon his 
conduct ; he might imagine that Lady Rosen- 
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dale bad been unfairly dealt witb, perhaps 
bave scruples, and ruin all by some act of 
foUy, 

Ck>lonel IM^sden need not, however, have 
distressed himself by any such conjectures. 
Frederick was not in the least danger of &11- 
iug in love with Emily. He admired her 
beauty, and every day more and more coveted 
her riches. He fully intended to marry her 
if he could ; and of that, he at the moment 
entertained very litttle doubt : but he also 
fully intended not to give up Ad^le de Ma- 
i*igiiy > ft^ f^^ ^bis reason he had pretended 
to Emily and the whole party that his leave of 
absence expired in another month, and that he 
should then be obliged to resume his official 
duties at Vienna, though he hoped to be able 
to return very shortly to England. 

Frederick Marsden had calculated that a 
month or six weeks with Adele would prevent 
the suspicion that would naturally arise in her 
mind, should he continue in England too long 
at one time; and he wisely considered, that the 
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safest time for him to leave Emily -was during 
her stay at Somerton, where she would be 
under his father's eye, and where, if any 
danger threatened, he had so plausible an ez«> 
cuse for an immediate return. He knew that, 
should he find it necessary, he should have 
little difficulty in getting his leave extended, 
for as long a period as he couU desire. Lady 
Rosendale was not to go to London till the 
spring, and he confidently hoped long before 
that period to have brought every thing to a 
happy conclusion. 

Meantime, Frederick was satisfied with his 
position in regard to Emily's affiactions. Each 
day seemed but to increase her dependence 
upon him. Whether she rode, walked, or 
drove, his company was always aceeptable; 
he was always consulted in all her arrange- 
ments ; and she acquiesced willingly in hia 
decision ; his attentions were gratefully re- 
ceived ; his little offerings of flowers duly 
praised and worn ; and when he brought 
them, he was generally thanked with so sweet 
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a smile, and such a look of kindness from 
those beautiful eyes, as blue as the violets he 
had gathered, that if it was not quite love, it 
was something very like it. 

It is true that he could have wished that she 
did not call him " Frederick," when he always 
addressed her as "Lady Rosendale;" and he 
would have preferred her not taking his arm 
so unceremoniously, when he had not offered 
it. This was the only thing which did not 
look well for his designs ; it was too familiar, 
too unembarrassed for love. Adele had not 
done so at first. 

With thoughts of Adele came a sadness to 
his heart that he could not always dispel, 
and a comparison not so favourable to his 
future bride as might have been desirable. 
But their country was not the same, their edu- 
cation had been so difierent, their manners 
could not be similar. 

Frederick would not admit the possibility 
of Emily's not loving him. Though at times 
a momentary doubt might arise, he soon com- 
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forted himself by the reflection, that no woman 
whom he had liked had ever been indifferent 
to him ; and why should Emily be the first ? 
No — there could be nothing in what he had 
remarked ; it was only her frank, girlish way ; 
she had been little in society, and did not know 
better : in time she would learn more refine- 
ment. And as to her affection^ why, no 
woman could help loving the handsome and 
accomplished Frederick Marsden! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'^ Was there ever any thing sa unlncky as this 
wet day?" exclaimed Anastasia Robinson to 
her sister, as they looked for the twentieth 
time within the last hour from the window of 
their music-room, which commanded a view 
of the park, and beheld the rain still descend- 
ing in the same determined manner as before. 

" Never," replied Belinda; " it is always the 
way when we have a chance of a pleasant ride. 
And to think of the number of useless fine 
days there are when we know to a certainty 
that we shall not meet a soul! It is too bad! 
— nothing ever happens that we are anxious 
about." 

*' It really is too hard, Belinda. Now I 
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suppose to-morrow, the sun will be as bright 
as if it was July — just because Captain Sims 
will be on duty the whole day : there will be 
no more use in riding into Selwood, than if 
we rode five miles on the other side of the 
country ! If there was a day that I particu- 
larly wanted to ride, it was to-day, that he 
might see I did value the love of a whip he 
gave me, and which he said so modestly he 
supposed I would not condescend to accept." 

''I don't see why he need have been so 
ready to suppose any such thing," said Be- 
linda, crossly ; for she was secretly yery much 
offended that no present of a similar kind 
should have been made to her. 

^' But he is so excessively modest, my dear 
Belinda ; and so very sensitive ! If you could 
but have seen the beautiful expression of his 
eyes when he presented it to me, that day 
when he found me walking by the river side, 
and entreated of me to let the little flower 
engraven on the seal sometimes remind me of 
him ! — * It is a. Forget-me-Not. Belinda, do 
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you not feel the extreme delicacy of the 
allusion ? " 

And Anastasia cast her eyes upon the 
ground, and endeavoured to look modest and 
sentimental. 

"Good gracious!" cried Belinda, looking 
still more anxiously from the window. 

" What is the matter ? How you do startle 
one, Belinda ! My feelings are really not in a 
state to bear any unnecessary excitement:" 
and the languishing Anastasia sighed deeply. 

** Who can it be ? " continued Belinda. 

"It cannot be!" exclaimed Anastasia, rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven. "But it is! it. is!" 
she continued, clasping her hands with fer- 
vour ; "not even the pelting of this pitiless 
storm could deter him ! " 

" Him ! who can you mean ? " asked Be- 
linda, turning angrily round. " It is a carriage 
coming up the road.'' 

"A carriage!" echoed the fair Anastasia 
despondingly. 

"Yes, a carriage ; and I declare I thought, 
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as it passed that great tree, I saw a coronet 
upon it!" 

"A coronet! — did you really?" said Anas- 
tasia, running to tfae window, her sentiment 
giving way to curiosity. 

It evidently was a very handsome carriage, 
with a coronet upon it; and the disappoint- 
ment she had experienced upon finding that 
the visitor was not Captain Sims, was for- 
gotten in the excitement of the new arrival, 
and the hope that it might lead to making 
some great acquaintance. 

" Who can it be ? What shall we do, 
Belinda?" 

" I am sure I don't know. If we stay here, 
we shall certainly not see any body," sagely 
remarked Belinda. " Suppose we go down, 
as if by accident, just as if we did not know 
any one was there." 

" Why we are not fit to be seen, child," said 
Anastasia. " I have got an old last year's 
dress on. I thought nobody would come : 
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who would have thought of any one going 
out on such a day as this?" 

'^ Yes^ and my hair is all out of curl with 
the damp," said Belinda^ trying to settle her 
snaky-looking ringlets, " If I was quite sore 
they were only ladies^ I shouldn't so much 
mind. I will just peep over the stairs to try 
and see who comes in." 

But she was spared this exertion, by the 
entrance of a servant with a message from 
Mrs. Robinson, to beg the young ladies would 
come down to see Lady and Miss Melrose. 

*' Lady Melrose!" exclaimed both sisters, in 
a breath. " Then it was a coronet we saw ! 
Only think now!" 

And forthwith they proceeded to try and 
give a fresh twist to their curls, and smarten 
up their last year's gowns with fine canezous 
and cherry-coloured bows. 

Having hastily completed the refreshing of 
their dresses, they went to the drawing-room, 
where they found Lady Melrose, who, upon 
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no better grounds for an acquaintance than 
baying once met Mr. Robinson in the street 
of Selwood, as she was perambulating the 
town with Lady Rosendale, under pretence of 
inspecting the schools, had actually come two 
miles out of her way to call upon his wife and 
daughters. Having discovered that he was a 
man of considerable fortune, she calculated 
that his near residence to Selwood must give 
him nearly as much influence in the borough 
as his large landed property did in the county. 
Such an opportunity was not to be lost ; and 
she made her appearance at Myrtle Hall in 
one of her most condescending humours, re- 
solved to leave nothing undone in the way of 
civility that could possibly help to effect her 
purpose. 

To an unconcerned spectator, the interview 
between these ladies would have been in the 
highest degree amusing. Mrs. Robinson, 
though on some points not deficient in cun* 
ning, was, where a great person was con- 
cerned, so completely blinded by the least 
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appearance of civility, that she scarcely knew 
what she said or what she did. Kind (or 
affable as she called it) as she had thought 
Lady Rosendale's manner, the condescension 
of Lady Melrose very far surpassed it. 

Emily could not stoop to flatter, and there- 
fore her approbation had been always rather 
inferred from her gentle civility than ex- 
pressed in any form of words. But with Lady 
Melrose it was just the contrary. Nothing 
was too great or too small for her commend- 
ations. She contrived to praise every thing 
that she could see in and about the house 
and place ; and having exhausted that subject, 
she threw Mrs. Robinson into the most de- 
lightful state of agitation, by extravagantly 
admiring her cap, declaring she must get one 
like it ; and having ingeniously elicited the 
fact, that the Miss Robinsons sung Italian 
and despised English music, pretended that 
their performances were the universal theme 
of admiration, and actually underwent the 
infliction of " Giorno d' orrore,'* with the cer- 
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tainty before her that she should keep Lord 
Melrose waiting for dinner. But then it was 
for such a good reason ; and that reflection 
was consoling under many trials. 

Her visit was drawing to a close when, by 
accident, she let something escape about the 
project of the ball at Somerton, and found 
that no tidings of the kind had yet reached 
the Robinsons. She imagined — indeed, she 
knew — that Lady Rosendale*s list was made 
out, and the cards distributed a day or two 
before she had left her; and yet the Robin- 
sous had not received their invitation. What 
a lucky opportunity here presented itself for 
laying them under an eternal obligation ! 

Lady Melrose was delighted to observe 
the blank look of disappointment her an- 
nouncement had called forth. With the 
greatest appearance of interest, she inquired 
if they were quite sure no letter had been 
received, and declared it was unaccountable — 
unpardonable — amongst friends and neigh- 
bours in the country, especially such as were 
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SO superior, so great an acquisition as Mrs. 
and the Miss Robinsons must be any where — 
she was quite sure it was accidental — some 
mistake of her servants — and she oflFered, in 
the most good-natured manner, to write to 
Lady Rosendale and explain that they had 
not been invited. 

Had Mrs. Robinson been contented with 
quietly accepting this offer, how much unne- 
cessary anxiety and vexation she might have 
spared herself. But, unfortunately, Lady Mel- 
rose's flatteries had quite succeeded in turning 
her head, and wishing to impress her with 
what she imagined would add exceedingly to 
her consequence, she ventured to assure her, 
that, with the utmost feelings of gratitude for 
her proposal, she must beg to decline it — she 
could not think of trespassing so much upon 
her kindness — indeed, she and her daughters 
knew the Countess of Rosendale so well, she 
was quite certain there was some mistake — 
that she was sure they had been invited, and 
even hinted that the terms of friendship upon 
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which they were with her and Colonel Marsden 
were so intimate, that they should not hesitate 
to go to the ball without being asked. 

With great difficulty Lady Melrose sup- 
pressed a rising smile. She did not dare to 
meet her daughter's eye, or she must certainly 
have betrayed herself, and ruined every thing 
in a moment ; and having now done all that 
she believed it was possible to do, and be- 
lieving that nothing could ever effiice the good 
impression she had made, she hurried through 
her leave-takings as fast as possible, and 
begging Mrs. Robinson to make what use 
of her she pleased, both on this occasion and 
any other, she todk her departure, and had 
scarcely recovered h^ gravity by the time she 
arrived at Elmestone. 

''Well now, that is a lady!" said Mrs. 
Robinson, sinking upon her sofa, to recover 
from the excitement occasioned by Lady Mel- 
rose's visit ; " that is just what I call a real 
lady! — so affable, so condescending! — why, 
she seemed as if she had known us all her 
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life ! Well, after all, the aristocracy are the 
only people to live with. I always had a 
taste for ' genteel society/ " 

*' Yes, indeed," said Belinda, *' Lady Mel- 
rose is quite a lady. I like her better than 
Lady Rosendale, who speaks so softly, that 
one cannot hear what she says. Now, only 
think of her ill-nature in not asking us to 
her ball ! " 

" Yes, and the ingratitude of it, too," 
^dded her sister, *' after the splendid dinner 
we gave her ! Just as if we were not fit to go 
to her parties! But I dare say it is only 
jealousy — she does not want to have us there. 
Do you know I thought, and I have reason to 
believe Captain Sims was of the same opinion, 
that she did not quite like our singing so well. 
She was afraid that her old humdrum English 
ballads would not sound well after it." 

"No, indeed," said Belinda; "of course 
they could not. And then her taste in dress is 
so bad ! Who ever heard of a countess wearing 
a muslin gown, or a straw bonnet? I wonder 
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she is not ashamed of being so mean. I am 
sure her lady's-maid must have no great place 
of it, though she is a Countess." 

^' My dear," said Mrs. Robinson, in a 
deprecating tone, *'you know every one has 
not had the education I have given you. You 
must not, therefore, be over-proud of your 
superior talents, nor be surprised if now and 
then people should be a little envious of you. 
It cannot be helped, you know. We must try 
and bear such things as well as we can. But 
now let us think about the ball — what an 
extraordinary thing it is!" 

'* Extraordinary, mamma! — it is the most 
outrageous thing I ever heard of! Really she 
does not deserve ever to be spoken to again, 
for it," cried Anastasia, distracted at the idea 
of missing so good an opportunity as it would 
have aflforded for a flirtation with Captain 
Sims. " It is not to be borne." 

''No, that it is not!" rejoined Belinda. 
*' It is the most impertinent thing I ever heard 
of, and will just ruin us. Now, the whole 
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country will see that we are not invited, and 
as we asked every one here with ^ To meet the 
Countess of Rosendale ' on the corner of the 
cards^ all those who did not come will, of 
course, say that she never dined here." 

''Thank heavens 'the officers' saw her 
here!" devoutly ejaculated Anastasia. 

"Yes; but except them and the Sedleys, 
there was no one here but her own people, 
and they w^ill take care not to telL" 

" I am alnaost sorry I refused Lady Mdk 
rose's offer of getting us invited," sadly oh* 
served Mrs. Robinson. 

'^ Yes, indeed, mamma, how could you 
think of doing such a thing ? I knew at the 
time that it was very foolish, and I would 
have said so at once, only I thought by your 
refusing, you had some better scheme in your 
head for getting there ; and now it seems you 
have none at all, and we are to lose our ball at 
Somerton ! " 

This was said in such a tone of despondency 
by the heart-stricken Anastasia, that Mrs, 
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Robinson began to reflect that perhaps she had 
done a very unwise thing — an idea which 
her dutiful daughters did not at all soften 
down by the kindness of their remarks or 
expressions. 

To remedy the evil was the next thing to 
be thought of. Every variety of plan was 
successively proposed and rejected. They 
could find no excuse for going to Soraerton so 
soon again; it was only two days since they 
had driven there, and had not been admitted ; 
it was impossible to go till after Sunday, and 
this was only Wednesday. To be sure they 
should see her at church ; but^ though in the 
next pew, they knew by experience that Emily 
always- avoided conversation, and seldom 
stopped to speak to -any one except the old 
clergyman. There was very little to be hoped 
from Sunday. Then there was nothing they 
could think of to write a note about — nothing 
to send as a present, that would secure an 
answer. Unluckily, Lady Rosendale had every 
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After considerable discussion^ this plan was 
adopted. Mrs. Robinson despatched the for- 
tunate cap to town, with orders that a facsimile 
should be sent by return of the mail, which 
would give them till Friday ; and then, if no 
invitation should have arrived by that time, on 
Saturday they would drive over to Elmestone^ 
present the cap in due form to Lady Melrose, 
and entreat her assistance about the ball. 

Nothing could exceed the state of agi- 
tation in which the next two days were passed 
by the inmates of Myrtle Hall. In vain Mr. 
Robinson exerted what authority he possessed ; 
he could not succeed in restraining the fierce 
expressions of anger and disappointment in 
which his wife and daughters continued to 
indulge. He himself never doubted for a 
moment that it was owing to some accident or 
mistake ; he was quite sure the omission was 
not intentional ; there was nothing in Lady 
Rosendale's manner or character which could 
lead him to imagine that she could have been 
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guilty of the rudeness imputed to her. If she 
had not chosen to make their acquaintance, 
the matter might have been different; but, 
having done so, having accepted their in- 
vitation to dinner, having shewn no indis- 
position to being on friendly terms with them, 
he felt certain that long before the time drew 
near the mistake which had led to so much 
irritation would be corrected. 

Anastasia and Belinda, impatient of any delay, 
and naturally more alive than their father was 
to the disappointment of missing a grand party, 
that appeared quite within their reach, would 
not listen to his suggestions ; and more than 
once the good old man was compelled to make 
his usual retreat to his library, rather than 
remain with them to hear the gentle Lady 
Rosendale, who a few days before was allowed 
to be quite perfection (in her own style), now 
torn to pieces by three enraged women, and 
accused of every possible fault they could 
imagine. 
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Another great source of cotitention was 
the difference of opinion that Lady Melrose's 
visit had caused. Mr. Robinson had heard 
something of her ladyship's character and 
love of manoeuvring, and it had been con- 
firmed by his having made her acquaintance at 
Selwood; upon which occasion she allowed 
her anxiety so fat to get the better of her 
prudence, that her real object became just 
visible enough not to escape the observation of 
the quiet, matter-of-fact seeming person she 
was addressing, and to whom she did not give 
at the moment much credit for acuteness of 
perception. 

But Lady Melrose was mistaken. Mr. 
Robinson was by no means deficient in tact 
or observation. He knew his own position 
perfectly well; a point which many people, 
with a reputation for cleverness, frequently 
mistake. He was not to be imposed upon by 
flattery or fine speeches, and saw in Lady 
Melrose's unexpected visit nothing of which 
he could not clearly explain the motive. In- 
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of dhs intDzicaDon of joy it seemed to 
kiie pradMid in Mnk Robinson and his 
dbmghiiPTiy he fek notfaing but a di^fat degree 
of iiMiiMfif and a predetenaination to lend 
kimiclf in ni» v»r tt> die fintiierance of her 



EDen fond in ker findker the only comfort 
the ooold eqpenoMe at tibal moment. He 
readilj sympaddsed with her grief and an- 
nojanoe at h c aiiag Ladx R(?isendale abused, 
and listened widi dc&s&t «> her animated 
defence of her firiend. Elkn^s nature was 
enthusiastic, though her n^mntr was cold ; 
but this arose fron: timiiirr and distrust 
of herself. \\Tien her fetrlngs were deeply 
touched, as they were at this moment, all her 
shvuess was forgotten, and no one could have 
ivcoguiseil the retiring and shrinking girl 
in the zealous and almost eloquent advocate 
wito was now pleading the cause of the absent 

I'.nnlv, 

I'vulay morning at length arrived, and 
w\0\ it cftine the pendant to that edifice of lace 
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and flowers which Mrs. Robinson was pleased to 
call a cap. Her milliner had been most exact ; 
every thing corresponded in the most minute 
particular with the original ; and never, since 
the days of Fortunatus, had any thing of the 
cap genus been expected to perform such 
wonders. 

It was decided that early the next day it 
should accompany them to Elmestone, and 
that for fear they might not find Lady Melrose 
at home, a note should be written which might 
be left with it, begging her acceptance of it, 
and entreating her advice in their dilemma 
about the ball. 

Full half the day was spent in writing 
notes, which were afterwards destroyed. It 
was difficult to frame one which could convey, 
in the most approved terms, the expression of 
their extreme anxiety to go — Lady Rosendale's 
great incivility in not asking them, — ^their im- 
mense importance as an acquisition, — and Lady 
Melrose's marvellous kindness and condescen- 
sion in having promised them her assistance. 

n2 
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'ikttv kail te 

li^ii«M\ tmibi Wdre nhirenmg m Adr 

k\v4»««v*.«, tiM(l nnticipating, wiih 

«^v;ua^ iht^ <»omfort of a good 

v^uvuk (Mi^t M a reward for dieir 

Uui. tUkia } ikoiio ill-fated mortals 

vWuu^ 1^ ei{]^riimee any raeh 

ti*i)> X)<4<^«^ was either not at 

uui <^bck(la«5 ^ receive them ; and 

lUHtutU ibr ihem to do but deposit Ae 

nui^^ nnd l4^nd*boK in the hands of the 

and riitmoe their weary way to Myrtle Hall. 



or did 
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It was nearly dark when the famished and 
truly uncomfortable party reached home. To 
have had such a drive for nothing — to return 
without being in the least degree wiser as to 
knowledge of their fate — to have missed their 
luncheon, or, what was much more deplored 
by Anastasia in secret, to have lost a fine day, 
when she might have ridden through Selwood, 
and have had a chance of meeting '* the officers ;" 
— all this was too much for human nature to 
endure ; and they vented their ill-humour upon 
poor Ellen, in no very kind or measured re- 
marks upon her and her dear Lady Rosendale. 

The dispute and lamentations of the last three 
days appeared likely to be continued, when 
they were fortunately disturbed by the entrance 
of Mr. Robinson with two letters in his hand. 
One was from Lady Rosendale, expressing, in 
the kindest manner, her hope that Mrs. Robin- 
son would, for her sake, allow Ellen to appear 
at the ball ; the other from the groom of the 
chambers at Somerton, enclosing the long- 
wished-for card, and apologising to Mr. Robin- 




too^ 

iamtpei bf the praapeet ottBai'A going to 
this bftU. Bat WOOL of all was die r^eetioiia 
tliat afoae upon tii^ manung* e^ieditioii. 
Uluit irorbk tbef would bare giroi to lunre 
been enabled to recall tiiat mfiMrtimate note! — 
but it wdii too late — the deed was done ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Lady Rosendale had been for some days 
quite alone ; even the Marsdens had left 
Somerton^ in spite of her pressing invitation 
to remain. Colonel Marsden had not thought 
it prudent to comply with her wishes. He 
had seen with delight how useful and welcome 
a companion Frederick had become to his 
cousin^ and he thought it better to separate 
them for a time. Marsden Hall was so near, 
that scarcely a day passed without their 
meeting ; and he imagined that constant 
intercourse of this kind was more likely to 
increase Emily's affection and wish for the 
society of her cousin, by letting her feel how 
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solitary were the hours without him, than 
weeks passed in the same house could do. 

This reasoning might have applied to some 
cases and persons, but it certainly did not 
apply to Emily. She missed in Frederick a 
lively, amusing companion, — one with whom 
she could talk and laugh without restraint, 
whose spirits and powers of amusing made 
him a most valuable acquisition to a party — 
but that was all. She had long since dis- 
covered that Frederick's mind was not one to 
sympathise with hers. There was, as she had 
once said of his face, " something in it she did 
not like." She could not, even to herself, 
have exactly defined what that '' something" 
was ; but she felt that, upon many subjects, 
they differed extremely. There was a want of 
seriousness about him that displeased her. 
She felt, that with him she must always be 
gay ; he was the last person in the world to 
whom she could have turned in an hour of 
sorrow or distress. 

Not that Emily had sufficient experience to 
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discover, in so practised a dissembler, his total 
want of heart; but she was aware of some 
deficiency she could not explain:' she knew 
that his feelings were not congenial to her 
own. At times he displayed a dissatis&ction 
of mind, which he in vain endeavoured to 
conceal ; a distrust of the motives of others — 
of all — even his dearest friends — which is a 
feeling very common to the bad, but which, to 
Emily's pure, generous mind, appeared strange 
and unnatural. 

The conversation of her cousin seldom fiuled 
to amuse, but did not always interest her ; and 
Colonel Marsden grievously mistook her cha- 
racter if he thought that she ever regretted 
Frederick's absence. Alone, with the pensive 
fancies of her own sweet imagination, she was 
happier far than while listening to his gay 
accounts of courtly scenes, and splendours that 
she loved not ; or when, with Agnes and the 
children, she made excursions to the hills, or 
rode through the mazes of her own wild woods 
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at Somertoo, Emilj wished for nothing more 
— she thought herself most blest with sach a 
firiend and sach a home; and she sighed not 
at the thought of the quiet erenings she 
should spend while her dear aunt Mary dozed 
vpoa the so&, nor mnrmnred at the silence of 
those haUs which, hot a few days since, echoed 
to the laogh c^ the bright and gay. 

Emily was nerer bored by being alone. She 
had enjoyed her party extremely ; bat, except 
Lady Monteith, there was no one belonging to 
it whose society she particularly r^retted. 
She lookeil forward to Lady Monteith's return 
with great pleasure. 

A very few days enabled her to complete all 
her arrangements for the ball, and she hoped 
to enjoy some little interval of quiet before 
the party should again assemble. Colonel 
Marsden had taken most of the trouble off 
her hands; and his daughters were so wild 
With delight at the prospect of their gaiety, 
that she felt too much gratification in being 
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able to contribute to their amusement, to 
regret for a moment having consented to the 
proposal. 

Emily had been, during the last few days, 
almost entirely with Agnes in the morning. 
She was unhappy about her; for though 
Agnes uttered no complaint, the devoted love 
of Emily made every little change of look or 
tone doubly apparent. She fancied that, more 
than once^ she had perceived traces of tears 
when she had come suddenly into her room, 
and that Agnes upon these occasions had 
always affected unusual gaiety ; but it seemed 
so forced^ that it fell coldly and sadly upon 
Emily's heart. Perhaps it was fancy, but she 
thought that Agnes was different from what 
she had ever been — more sad and silent ; and 
yet at times she would talk and laugh with a 
degree of excitement that startled her. Every 
day did she question her with the most affec- 

• 

tionate earnestness, and pray her to tell her 
own Emily if she was unhappy ; but to no 
purpose. Agnes persbted that it was all fancy 
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tkw *«» mi le?Pd. Bitterly did Ae coadfmB 
kft^w^l'fer tt*» dw«Iling on the thoogfat of «ie 
*1*n 1*1 «*wr given her reason to wi^iose 
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that she was dear to him otherwise than as a 
friend, and whose silence, since they bad 
parted, added but another still more con* 
vincing proof of his complete indifference. 

She had not seen Herbert MandeTille now 
for many months ; and during that time, no 
word, no line to say that he still lived, nor to 
inquire for her, had been written. Until the 
visit to Mandeville Couit had been in contem- 
plation, she had not even once heard his name 
mentioned, though living close to his home. 

Herbert Mandeville was as a stranger in his 
own land. Wandering and forlorn, he seemed 
bowed down by some secret and op{»*essii^ 
sorrow ; and had always expressed such a 
decided intention of remaining abroad, that, 
much as she might have wished it, no thought 
was* farther from her mind than that of his 
return home. But when she found that such 
was really the case — that a few days, even a 
few hours, would bring him close to the very 
spot where she dwelt — all pride, sorrow, and 





k&e Bitfe bwn tbat sq^miBi tk k^ 
Spool her ^xraib&ws^ inteaat xtfoaoL &&fwmBiig 
wbmthad tieeome of Agnes^ or arrm^n^ some 

One momingy iirigbter Asm &e rest, had 
htBk Aoam far an eupwRtkm to a beaiftifiil 
aU mm at a dbort distaBoe firom Somerton. 
It was the pnitiest Tieir in the eu n niry, and 
was jiBt too fiir far a walk; so it had heen 
hmg setded, that the first really fine sunny 
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day, Emily should drive Mrs. Belmont in her 
pony carriage, and little Edward should ride, 
accompanied by the faithful Wilson. 

There could not be a merrier party than 
was seen that morning slowly winding up the 
wooded hill that rose behind the park. Ed- 
ward, on his little pony, exhibited to his de- 
lighted mother all the progress he had made 
in riding under Wilson's tuition ; and many a 
time was she called upon, as well as Emily, to 
admire the beauty and merits of Ruby, who 
still continued in undiminished favour ; and to 
restrain the gambols of Hector, the great New- 
foundland dog, who, being very nearly as high 
as the pony, thought himself entitled to quite 
as large a share of Edward's notice, and would 
sometimes jump about inconveniently near. 

That lovely boy upon his pony would have 
been a study for an artist. His pelisse of 
black velvet set off to advantage the bright 
and waving curls that escaped from beneath his 
cap, and the air and exercise gave a brighter 
glow than was usual to his delicate complexion 
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Ota eoami^ dowa t&e hit!, Edward bad 
fcOB HpmiJN- warnvd asd mtrested to take 
<Hr»; bM wM with life aod spirits, the 
dnU »e gkHtd this advice, «>d his pony 
stnttUia^ i^anst the root of a tree, while 
was tmij oecapied by 
; who was behind, he had been thrown 
viA Tio fawa lo the groand, and had fallen 
vpoB his bead. 

What a coDtnet to the moment when, full 
vt fife and baffNBes9, tb^ had passed that 
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spot before ! The yery animals aroond seemed 
struck aa if with grief, and remained standing 
where they had been left; and the faithful 
Hector, the innocent cause of all, looked wist- 
fully on at his little playmate, who spoke to 
him no moi*e. 

To take the wretched mother home, and 
send for instant medical assistance, was Emily's 
first thought, for Agnes seemed paralysed hy 
the blow. Yet how dreadfial was the retam 
to that home which tfaay had qoitted but so 
short a time before in all Ae flush of youth 
and joy ! 

Poor old Wilson, weeping^ as if hb heart 
would break, bore hl his arms &e inanimate 
form of the darlii^ boy^ who had been hi& 
pride, and laid him ea his little bed, from 
which he neyer thought to see him, rise again ; 
and the burst of sorraw from the nurse, who 
had watched him in his cradle^ and lored 
him as her own, was nearly as oyerwhelmii^ 
as that of Agnes. 

Every body Loved the bay; and the news 




gathering on each c^eek, shewed the rapid 
approach of fever. Once or twice he had 
opened bis eyes, but closed them instantly, 
as if tbe light was too painful to bear. It 
was evident the brain was affected. He did 
not even know his mothers voice, and no 
m^ dared predict what might follow, llie 
f^x-^r ooutinued rapidly to increase, and be- 
f>s^ morning he was in a violent state of 

^*>>^^^v had never left the side of the un- 
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happy mother, who, after recovering from the 
first blow, struggled hard to overcome her 
misery, and try to be of use in that sad hour^ 
when all the soothing care of the kindest nurse 
can never equal that of one whose all is in 
the life that seems but to linger, ready at 
a moment's warning to take its flight to 
heaven. 

How soft and tender is a mother's touch! 
how sweet her words! — words bursting from 
the heart, so full of love and sorrow, that 
still they are poured out, though she is sadly 
conscious that her darling hears them not! 
How deep the meek and fervent prayer*— half 
breathed — half said — that God, in his mercy, 
will yet spare her child, nor think upon her 
sins, but take her life instead of that sweet 
one's ! 

If any thing could have increased the sorrow 
of Agnes at that moment, it was the thought 
of her own weakness. Fondly as she loved 
her children — worshipped them — she felt 
that lately another had usurped their place, 

TOL. I. o 
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For tbfce long dajs the Mtntg^ lasted^ 
bill oo the firasth a fearfol change took plaee. 
The ferer bad abated, but with it seemed to i^ 

all the poor sufferer's streog^h. His cheeks 
grew deadly pale, and those beaatiful coral 
lips were now parched and blae, and seemed 
forced apart by the pain of the quick » uneven 
breath, while a dreadful film was gathering 
fast upon the half-closed eyes. 

It was morning : the cold grey light just 
began to creep into the room, disputing the 
power of the sickly flame of an expiring 
lamp. Worn out with watching, Emily and 
tbo nurse had lain down upon the sola. AU 
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was still, except the trembling breath of this 
sick child, or when a deep and stifled sob 
broke from the poor mourner, who, nntirin^, 
kept her anxious watch by his bedside. She 
had borne up against her grief with a strength 
that surprised all those around, who knew the 
deep, devoted love she felt for her boy. She 
had never admitted that she had no hope, 
though the anguish of her fitce, and the wild' 
excitement of her dark eye, portrayed the 
dreadful suffering she endured'. 

It was now broad daylight, and the phy<* 
sician's step was heard. Agnes did not move, 
but a shudder passed over her which seemed 
to shake her to the soul. He bent down 
over the child, listened to the breath, and 
felt the beating of the heart, and still he 
spoke not. The nurse approached — Agnev 
tomed her head and saw the look they inter- 
ehanged: she knew all hope was gone — shcr 
was to lose her child, and, springing from 
her chair, before she could reach the fipot 
where they stood, she Ml upon tiie ground. 
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to bmk fioHi kr I^b, 
taSUti vpoa tbe flaaie of ker duU m 
dMt agmifed hftr harm. 

Ooee the ^ing boj Maicd half to 
hk ejcs, ao if Aat mocb-loved Toioe eould 
caD liim from the tomb; but he instantly 
rdapacd into the state of stopor, which was 
tut increanng. 

Agnes was carried from the room in a 
state of distraction. The giving way of that 
Doble mind was, indeed, dreadful to behold ; 
but the courage she had shewn — the firmness 
with which she had resisted the inroads her 
sorrow would have made upon her strength, 
and the possibility of her being useful to her 
child, now told against her, and the re-action 
was fearful. It seemed as if misery was 
rending the soul from a body too weak to 
retain it, and yet too strong for its release. 
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She was laid upon her bed and a power- 
fal opiate given , in spite of her prayers to 
be taken back to her child. The physician 
was peremptory — he trembled for her reason. 

By degrees she grew more calm, and a 
low moan was all that was heard. 

"Poor soul!" said the nnrse, who was 
weeping bitterly ; " she did not deserve this ; 
a fonder mother, or a better lady, there is 
not upon earth." 

" Do you think she will sleep till all is 
over?" asked Emily of the physician. " Is 
there no hope?" 

" None," answered he ; " except by a mi- 
racle. No human aid can avail now." 

Agnes remained quiet for some hours, and 
it was towards evening when Emily, who was 
watching by her, heard her name fitintly pro- 
nounced. 

" He is not worse — not at all worse^ darling 
Agnes!" said Emily, hastening to prevent the 
dreadful question she would have asked. 

Agnes did not answer, but passed her 
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^ I mul go t» Uk, EmZj," 
§mHj. Emilj a«sted k^ to ike, aad 
more the U»k her ^ace by the brdriJe S» 
waa and bagg»rd was her look, thai yean 
•eemed to hare passed orer her head oaea 
last she sat there. 

It was almost more heart-rending to he» 
bold her then, than when the first firantie 
torrent of grief burst forth ; to watch ihm 
straining gaze she fixed upon her child, as 
if fearful the gentle spirit should steal forth 
unperceived. She could not speak, but in 
silent misery turned a broken-hearted look 
upon those around. 

Long had she sat, her head bowed down 
close to the lips of her darling boy, when, 
suddenly raising it, she turned upon Emilj 
a glance so fearful in its expression, as to 
freeze her to the soul, and with difficulty 
could she suppress a scream. The grief of 
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Agnes seemed gone, and the wildness of tliat 
look of joy was ten times more dreadfiil to 
look apon. 

** Emily, he will live — there is a change-— 
I see it!*' 

She said no more, but tamed again to watdh 
her Edward. 

Emily, distracted with fear, hastily sum- 
moned the physician; his words recurred to 
her, and Ae thought the reason of Agnes 
had yielded to her grief. But she was de- 
ceived — God had listened to the prayer of 
the breaking heart, and a mother's eye was 
the first to see the sign that brought back 
life and hope. For some time it was so 
slight that nothing but a love like hers could 
have found any thing whereon to build a 
hope; but gradually it increased, the fea- 
tures of the child grew less fixed and rigid, 
and from the state of stupor in which he had 
remained so long, the little sufferer sunk into 
a calm sleep, still, almost as death, bat from 
which the physician predicted a good result. 
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The anxiety of the next few hoars was 
intense to all within that chamber of sickness ; 
but they were amply rewarded for the un- 
remitting care with which they had watched 
and tended the beloved boy, when at last he 
half unclosed his eyes, and feebly tried to 
speak his mother's name. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Emilt had returned to Somerton. As long 
as she felt that she could be of any use, she 
would not hear of leaving Oakwood Lodge. 
But now, for some days, Agnes had seen her 
darling Edward going on so &yourably, that 
all her anxiety was at an end ; time only was 
wanting to perfect his recovery. 

Emily had suffered severely from all she 
had undergone. It was the first time she had 
either felt or witnessed any deep sorrow ; and 
besides the bodily fatigue attendant upon so 
much exertion, her mind was saddened and 
subdued, and she could not rally from the 
depression of spirits which followed, so quickly 
as the more firm and energetic character of 
Agnes enabled her to do. 

o2 
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The love of Agnes for Emily bad increased 
tenfold. In vain she tried by words to tbank 
her for her kindness ; it was impossible ; the 
measure of her gratitude was too full : but she 
resolved that, if ever, at any future time, a 
sacrifice on her part could be conducive to the 
happiness of her who was so dear to her, it 
should not be withheld. 

During Emily's absence, the anxiety of Ladj 
Mary Marsden had been very great ; she had 
paid a daily visit at Oakwood, and all those 
dreadful days of suspense she had passed in an 
adjoining room. She had forborne io enter 
that scene of distress, from the fear of aggra- 
vating by her presence the sorrow of the sulBTer- 
ing mother. With much difficulty she had 
contented herself with sending now and then 
an injunction to Emily to refrain from over- 
fatigue if possible ; but it was not till her 
return to Somerton that she felt Lady Rosen* 
dale to be safe, and herself at liberty to watch 
over the altered looks of her niece. 

It still wanted ten days to that which had 
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been fixed upon for the ball^ and more than 
once Lady Mary had suggested the idea of 
giving it up alU^ther; or, if not, at least 
deferring it to some more distant day. Had 
Emily merely consulted her own wishes, she 
would willingly have consented to this proposi<* 
tion ; but her kind heart could not bear that, 
for her convenience, so many should be disap* 
pointed. Her cousins, too, who enjoyed the 
prospect of it so much — she could not allow 
them to be deprived of that to which they bad 
looked forward so long, with such impatience 
and delight. 

The preparations, therefore, went on. Colo* 
nel Marsden busied himself in arranging erery 
thing to hb own satisfaction, while seeming 
merely to obey Lady Rosendale's. instructions. 
He had contrived, with great ingenui^, to 
secure a most pressing invitation for himself 
and his whole family to Somerton, while bit 
own house was actually filled with people who 
were to come from too great a dbtance to 
return that night. He would not for worldi 
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have been absent from Somerton for a moment 
while the party lasted. 

The state of agitation into which the first 
mention of the ball had thrown Colonel Mars- 
den continued daily to increase ; he seemed to 
have a foreboding of coming ill, which no 
resolution could enable him to shake off; and 
Emily, imagining all this nervousness proceeded 
from zeal in her cause, more than once begged 
of him to let things take their course, and 
iiot torment himself so much about the ar- 
rangements. But in vain she entreated, and 
enthusiastically admired all that he had done : 
he could not rest ; the excitement of his feel- 
ings was so strong, that nothing but the most 
active exertions could enable him to assume an 
appearance of calmness. 

Every day, the position of his affairs became 
more urgent. He found that Frederick was 
fully determined to return to Vienna soon after 
the ball, and he feared that things were not 
far enough advanced for him to hazard any 
thing like an explanation with Emily before 
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his departure. Colonel Marsden could not 
bear the idea of his son's leaving Eng'- 
land just at the moment when every thing 
seemed to be going on so well; he thought it 
most ill-judged ; but when Frederick had 
resolved upon a course, it was no easy matter 
to turn him from it. A great point had 
already been gained in having overcome his 
opposition to the most material part of his 
plan, and he felt, therefore, that he must 
remain satisfied for the present, and allow 
Frederick to manage things his own way. 

All this, however, tended to increase Colonel 
Marsden's irritation and annoyance ; and those 
who were employed in the various decorations 
for ih^fite suffered considerably from his state 
of nervous excitement. He gave orders one 
day, and countermanded them the next, lie 
could not make up his mind upon any one 
subject; and it was fortunate at last that 
the arrival of some of the party forced him to 
torn his attention elsewhere, or very probably 
nothing would have been completed. 
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aTtsry one wno aMtt pffVNBMCn to 
fimhfsUjr kept their eagitgBammt; and Lord 
Montettfa wasi, periaps^ the only dlsconteiited 
person oii the party. He foand, to his great 
annovance, that Mrs. Belmont was not staying 
at Somerton. Nothing could induce her to 
leave little Edward ; but she had promised 
Emily that, if all went on well, she would cer- 
tainly come to the balL More tlian that she 
could mit do. Perhaps she was not sony to 
avoid the bustle of so large a party, and cer- 
tainly her regret was not increased wben^ 
upon her return from her drire that day, ahe 
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WW the card of the assidnous Lord Monteith 
upon her table, and found that he had walked 
down from Somerton to call upon her. 

How delighted Mrs. Belmont was to hare 
escaped ! She now felt a sort of aversion to 
this ball, which once she had looked forward 
to with so much pleasure; and she continued 
to sit in her beautiful dress by the bedside of 
her sleeping child till long after the hour 
when she had prombed Emily to be with 
her. 

The gay scene was at its height when Agnes 
entered the ball-room. Dancing had just 
begun, and she paused for a moment to gaze 
with delight upon the surpassing beauty of 
Emily. She saw her, for the first time, in 
all her splendour. Lady Mary had insisted 
on her wearing her jewels, which were mag* 
nificent; and lovely as Ag^es had thought 
her in her simplicity, she now was dazzled 
by the surpassing brilliancy of her appearance. 
Her rich hair was bound up for dancing, and 
the graceful shape of her head was shewn 
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*' Dear Agnes, why are you so late ? I was 
quite frightened about you. Edward goes on 
well, does he not?" 

** Quite well, thank you, dearest; but I 
staid to see him fast asleep." 

•'What do you think of the room, Agnes? 
Do you think there is light enough ?" 

'' Quite enough : I think it is most beauti* 
All ; and so well filled already ;" and the eye 
of Agnes wandered over the crowd, and she 
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moved unconsciously a step nearer to the door 
that led from the great hall. Emily fol- 
lowed ; and they were surrounded by so many 
people, all eager to be spoken to, that for a 
moment she could not move. 

" Who is that, talking to Lady Melrose ? " 
asked Emily. 

Agnes did not answer; perhaps she had 
not heard the question ; for suddenly she con- 
trived to escape through the crowd, the con- 
trary way to that which she had been going ; 
and Emily in a few moments found her in- 
quiry answered by Lady Melrose herself, who 
begged to present to her an old friend of hers^ 
Sir Herbert Mandeville. 

The endless claims of fresh arrivals upon 
Emily's attention and civility, left her but little 
leisure to speak to, or examine^ her new ac- 
quaintance; but more than once, when the 
next dance obliged her to move to a distance, 
did she turn to examine the superb head and 
noble bearing of her guest. 

Her first feeling had been that of surprise. 
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have seen Mrs. Robinson, or rather, to have 
seen any thing else while she was near. A 
more curious combination of all the brightest 
colours that could be imagined, never before 
was beheld on the same person. She looked 
like an enormous bunch of variegated poppies ! 
And then her diamonds ! she was completely 
covered with them ; wherever she could pos- 
sibly find a comer of her dress on which to 
put diamonds, there they were ; not the pure, 
beautiful brilliant stone — so becoming when 
well placed — but large sprigs and small sprigs, 
aigrettes and tiaras, all mixed together, and 
shewing as much of the setting as possible : 
quantity being every thing with Mrs. Ro- 
binson! 

Her daughters were just in the same style — 
crushed beneath tbe weight of their finery; 
all except Ellen, who was very near having 
been condemned to appear in the muslin 
gown : but her father, who, at least with 
her, would do as he pleased, insisted upon her 
having a proper dress for the occasion ; and 
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Sbe ImmI iMd ft lomg imSk wMt 8b EbAnt 
Mndefai^ nd JmdmI, wiik dcii^ Am* b 
ialMiddd iMDiyiiiiMr Cv tone tune ai.' As. 
aomtrj^ She liad prewed Idm to nit EbM- 
fbm^ wiudi he gralefbUy fromifled td/^ 
tlie moment it should be her pleasure to 
summon him. So &r all was right; and she 
moved about the room in her most majestic 
manner, bowing to all sorts of people, whom 
she did not know, and devoting herself to 
her grand object — popularity — with all the 
zeal in her power. 

Lady Melrose soon contrived to fasten upon 
Mr. Robinson; but, somehow, she did not 
get on with him as she had done with his 
wife and daughters. His manner was very 
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respectful — ^very civU; but she saw that all 

her complimentary speeches did little towards 
extracting an opinion from him upon the 
subject in which she was so deeply interested. 
She easily perceived his fondness for his 
daughter Ellen; and thinking that at all 
events that was a sure way to her father's 
heart, began to bestow upon her part of the 
attentions with which she had at first over- 
whelmed him, and even went in search of 
her son, whom she immediately introduced 
to her as a partner. 

Edward Melrose had looked forward to this 
ball with an intensity of hope and expectation 
that would, of itself, probably have caused part 
of the vexation which he now felt. He quietly 
submitted to be marched up to Ellen as a 
dancing-man. Not that he wished to dance; 
but he was so wretched, he did not care what 
became of him : he liked just as well to dance 
as to sit still. 

From the moment of his arrival at Somerton 
the day before, Edward Melrose had been 
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aRMrhed huaaelf op to» muh a pilefc off dUaoottM 
itfl aad wratdUMfaieai, that ha woold f^acHgi 
have qoarrelled with the wiiolailnMip atmm&i 
men who surroonded her. 

Luckily he was recalled from these dech> 
perate ideas by his mothers request that he 
would be introduced to Ellen Robinson. Hie 
obeyed mechanically ; and though he heard 
not a word of what she was endeavouring^ 
to impress upon his mind, with regard to the 
young lady's father, yet he just comprehended 
that he was to ask her to dance; and Ellen^ 
found herself standing up for her first quad- 
rille with a partner whose liveliness was not 
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likely to relieve her much from her state of 

trepidation. 

By degrees Ellen recovered a little, as she 
found that the difficulties attendant upon her 
dancing for the first time in a crowd were 
not 80 great as she had imagined; hut still 
she was too frightened to talk much. Edward 
felt grateful for her silence; and the gentle 
answers he received to a few commonplace 
observations he forced himself to make, and 
the instant surrender of his arm as soon as 
she could get back to her father, did much 
to restore his usual good temper ; and he took 
one look at the quiet, unobtrusive partner he 
had resigned, and decided that she really was 
a very nice and ladylike girl. 
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